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ROSES 


SPRING PLANTING 


“Roses by Bobbink & Atkins” is the title of our completely re- 
vised and profusely illustrated descriptive catalog of Roses. It 
is a stepping stone to success in growing Roses. Eight hundred 
and fifty varieties are described, among them are Star of Persia, 
Captain Thomas Roses, of which more than one hundred are per- 
fectly portrayed in color. Correct descriptions are given with 
comments on their merits and demerits. All are perfectly clas- 
sified and arranged in a way to make ordering easy. We shall 
gladly mail a copy upon request to those intending to plant Roses. 
“HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS” 
Our new catalog contains a comprehensive list of Old-Fashioned 
flowers in new and old varieties—Poppies, Asters, Iris, Chrys- 
anthemums, Phlox, Trollius, Delphiniums, and many others. It 
describes everything worth growing in Old-fashioned Flowers for 
Old-fashioned borders and rock gardens. We shall be pleased to 


a 
mail a copy to those interested in planting perennials. 
EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 
An illustrated Catalog of Hardy Azaleas, Evergreens, Conifers, 
Hardy Broad-Leaved Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Shade Trees, 


Flowering Shrubs, Lilacs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruit 


Trees and Small Fruits. ? ~—" 
In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely Che Collector Si Hlowpr 


what you intend to plant. F . Pts 
Please mention this magazine. The collection of choice varieties of flowers has be. 


come a passion with many people. Many men of great 
B 0 B B t N K & A T K i N Ss wealth have made a fad of the collection of rare orchids, 
Expeditions have been sent a thousand miles up the 
Amazon into the very depths of the tropic jungle, to 










































































secure rare and new additions to the collection of some own 
wealthy man. But there are a great many people in beau! 
— this country who have a passion for collecting and who are | 
Visit love flowers, but do not have the large sums necessary those 
Nursery for the erection of greenhouses and to pay for rare ‘sood 
orchids, but to them, Nature has been most kind; she g t 
has given them a flower as beautiful as the orchid, with tha 
every shade of color in the rainbow, and with a thov- Th 
sand different contrasting and blending shades, which . to a 
NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS needs no greenhouse, but is hardy, in the open, as an are | 
Rutherford - - New Jersey oak, which is preeminently the Collector’s Flower—the calles 
1 Iris. worl 
- 
Che iris of Ursterday befo 
Ambassadeur $ .90 Lent A. Wil- Prospero 90 
Asia 2.75 liamson $ .75 Queen Caterina .90 
= Ballerine 1.15 Lord of June .50 Seminole .90 
9 oe 
Cecile Minturn .90 Magnifica .90 Shekinah .90 
ESTATE AND GARDEN SUPPLIES Crusader -50 Mildred Presby 2.75 Sou. Mme. 
Dominion 8.00 Mother of Pearl 1.00 Gaudichau 1.40 
15 EAST 40TH STREET NEW YORK CITY Georgia .90 Opera 50 Zwannenberg 65 
Leverrier 2.00 Phyllis Bliss .90 
Potash-Marl Agramid Products a 
« sis ” 
The Ideal Fertilizer Insecticides, Weed Killer, Cher tris of Conay 
Fences Disinfectants 
English Paddock, Woven Amber (Dykes 1924) Pure deep yellow, the finest yellow _ $30.00 
Wood, Wire Garden Furniture Aphrodite (Dyke 1922) one of the best pinks 12.50 
Galloway Pottery Stone, Terra Cotta, Wood Gabriel (Bliss 1923) light blue bicolor, very floriferous 22.00 
For Garden and Decorative Germaine Perthuis (Millet 1924) a much improved Sou. | 
; Use Robinson Flagstones Mme. Gaudichau 20.00 
‘ Louis Bel (Denis 1925) very dark, velvety blue purple, 
Quotations on Request almost black 50.00 
Mme. Henri Cayeux (Cayeux 1924) an improved Ambas- 
sadeur 15.00 
May Sadler (Perry 1925) a combination of violet, rose, 
madder crimson 25.00 
Mrs. Marion Cran’ (Perry 1923) the best pink 40.00 
S U R P L, U Ss S T oO Cc K Mrs. Valerie West (Bliss 1925) 
RARE IRIS AT BARGAIN PRICES Bliss’ latest; rich crimson brown 65.00 
Afterglow ____-~~_ -50 Grevin -75 Robin 1.00 Mrs. Robert Emmet (Perry 1925) Milk white, flower 7 in. oul 
ibassadeur ___ 1.00 Hippolyta 1.00 Rodney -50 long : . 
rr Lancelot .— 1.50 Rubyd 2.00 Mrs. Edward Harding (Perry 1925) Very dark violet purple 25.00 
gelo _______- 3.00 La Niege -50 Salonique 2.00 Peerless (Dykes 1924) Enormous flowers; rich, glowing 
7 Page --.<- 56.00 Leone Trenance _ .75 Sarpedon -50 mahogany red ; _ 45.00 
rodyte _____12:00 Lord of June 1.00 Shekinah 1.00 . , . . 
Argonaut -____ 1.00 _L. A. Williamson :75 Susan Bliss ____ 4.00 Se ee Nee) Vee ee. ee eee 
Asia =_________ 4.00 Lurline ----- 1.00 Swasi 20.00 a ; : 
Ballerine ______ 1.25 Magnifica 1.00 Sweet Lavender_ 1.50 Romola (Bliss 1924) Rich red violet _ 35.00 
a - _.__15.00 ames aes ee 5.00 Sensation (Cayeux 1925) Enormous flower; Corn flower blue 30.00 
apora ory Miranda . -75 Trianon -75 . a : : 25.00 
Cecile Minturn __ 1.00 Mme. Chabout 50 Tristram . ae Phryne (Cayeux 1925) Lavender rose and soddic® tne... oo I 
Cee a | Mrs. Tinley “9S Turco .75 Solferino (Cayeux 1925) Bright lilac red 25. 
Corrida __._._._._._ .50 Mrs. W. Brewster .75  Violetta 1.00 William Mohr (Mohr 1925) Pale lilac veined much darker; 
‘Cretonne ~__.___ -50 Prospero : 1.00 Virginia Moore .50 extra fine t 40.00 
Pe i! ee Queen Caterina’ _ 1.00 White Queen _ 1.00 
aa ee _ \.75 Rheintraube ____ 1.00 Zouave a Send for Catalogue 
DIS io ponies ree Sa Roseway pee -50 Zua ‘ va ip 
Delivery prepaid, after July 1st. Cash with order. No order ac- [ t ®& D 
cepted for a than $1.00; 6 of a kind for price of 5. ua t if ar PIs 
Many others priced in proportion. Send for price list of 400 va- ILL. 
rieties. IRIS FIELDS 827 W. Stephenson St. FREEPORT, 
131 Lutz Avenue WEST LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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A Sturdy Standby--The Lupine 


HEN the busy householder 
turns to flower gardening, he 
must have something that will 
make bold masses and do its 
own fighting. It must also repay in 
beauty for the precious moments that 
are expended upon it. But even for 
those who are not so busy, it is a 


good thing to know a sturdy standby 


that may be used as a filler. 

The Lupines possess these qualities 
to a marked degree. In fact, they 
are such good fighters, I have often 
called them the Irish race in the plant 
world. Even Dandelions bow down 


before them. They seem capable of 





BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


living in any soil from bogs to hard- 
pan banks, even gravel or glacial 
streams on mountain peaks. And with 
all these qualities, they have also 
beauty of form and color, foliage and 
flower spike. The majority run from 
two to four feet in height, though a 
few are five or six, and there are 
smaller ones on down to Lyall’s Lupine 
that is only three or four inches. This 
latter is an Alpine of the ice peaks. 
Lupines grow easily from seed, and 
while most garden varieties are per- 
ennials, the seed is large and easily 
handled, and the seedlings sturdy 
enough not to be troublesome. They 





may be left in a seed bed the first 
year, or sown in the border where 
they are to remain. I like a blanket 
of sand over seedlings, but these are 
able to do without it if it is not con- 
venient. 

After a plant is once established, it 
continues to grow larger from year to 
year. Drought seemingly has no 
terrors for it, though if for any rea- 
son the hose is turned on, be careful 
not to break the flower spikes, which 
become rather. heavy with the added 
weight of water. I generally remove 
the nozzle and let the water run on the 
ground. Occasionally the green aphis 

















Lupine Growing in a Sun Baked Hardpan Bank 
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Lupine Growing on a Bank Under the Shade of Trees 


will settle on some of the seed pods, 
but this seems to be the extent of 
their trials. A nicotine or soap solu- 
tion could be used, but I have always 
found it feasible to cut out the offend- 
ing seed spikes and burn them im- 
mediately. It is well to cut these down 
anyway to produce further bloom. 

The perennial Lupinus polyphyllus 
is the usual garden form. It grows 
from three to five feet in height, the 
blue flower spikes rising above the 
bushy foliage. I have counted fifty 
spikes in bloom at once upon a single 
plant, and twenty is not at all unusual. 
Each spike runs from one to two feet 
of solid bloom, and the color is deli- 
cately tinged and shaded. The indi- 
vidual florets somewhat resemble the 
Sweet Pea in shape. Many of the 
blues have a tone of lavender, and 
some are pronounced bicolors, though 
the deep blue of the Gentian is the 
prevailing note among those in my 
garden. They make a splendid border 
in the open or along the base of a 
wall. The illustration shows them 
growing on a hardpan bank above a 
stone wall. They can be edged with 
the lower growing perennial pink Lu- 
pinus Moerheimi, or the annual Dwarf 
Pink by way of contrast. Pink Snap- 
dragons, or pink and white and blue 
Columbines all make a good facing for 
them if one is desired. A few bulbs 
of the pink Clara Butt Darwin Tulips 
placed in front. accent the blue and 
mauve of their early bloom, and white 
German Iris and Shasta Daisies are 
good companions for that which comes 
later. 

There have been quite a number of 
recent introductions. Among the per- 
ennials are Dusky Prince, dark violet- 
purple; Rosy Gem, rose; Excelsior, 
mauve; Taplow Purple, purple; and 
Blue Cloud, lavender-blue. The noot- 
katensis is an early blooming native, 
about two feet high, that introduces 
yellow. Packets of mixed seeds pro- 
duce very satisfactory results. 

Among the annuals is the large 
matabalis from New Grenada that is 
pink and cream, or blue and white. 
The densiflorus (Menziesii) is a lovely 
eighteen-inch yellow; and nanus, a 
delicate lilac and blue, is about twelve 


inches. There are some dwarf garden 
ones, also hybridus atrococcineus which 
is scarlet and white and an intermedi- 
ate in size. Aside from its name, I know 
nothing against it. The Dwarf Yellow 
is a fragrant variety. This Dwarf 
strain runs about one foot and in- 
cludes carmine, pink, blue, and white. 


_ of Philadelphia. 


Tune, Igy 


There is also a Lupin : 
bushy shrub, the Tree Lapin ti 
are very fragrant and bloom thet 
out the Summer, but are not so 

as the herbaceous varieties, Th, 
sun and well drained soil, ang 
not do without winter protection 
Planting against 
sunny house wall or in a Sheltereg ; 
is good for them even there, jf 
frost does not cut the young gh 
they should be pruned later to _ 
them from growing Scraggly, Cy 
tings planted in sand in late Symm,. 
will grow, or seeds may be sown w 
ripe or in early Spring. Either Methog 
is usually successful. 

The type is pale yellow, ang the 
following varieties are good: Snow 
Queen, pure white; Somerset, yellow: 
Golden Spire, deeper yellow; Mi 
maid, primrose-yellow and white; and § 
Dorothy, blue and white. These Try 
Lupines make good accent marks in 
the Lupine border, or they make, 
good corner grouping, especially oy 
that is open where the light will regs J 
from all sides. 










Natural Flowers that Never Wilt 
BY GEORGE BALLARD BOWERS 


(See illustration on front cover) 


ATURAL flowers that neither 
N wilt nor freeze, suited for either 

the frozen zone or the desert 
waste, or as a substitute for fresh 
flowers. anywhere, are produced in 
commercial quantities in Southern 
California. It is claimed that nowhere 
else has the Everlasting Flower be- 
come a separate, stable industry. 

In San Diego County alone this 
unique industry, nine years old, uti- 
lizes almost 100 acres; and the grow- 
ing, marketing, and selling employs 
more than two hundred persons. 

The Statice, of twenty distinct col- 
ors, is the most widely grown and, too, 
the Acrolinium, Helichrysum, Rod- 
anthe and Gomphrena have proven 
popular. The Acrolinium is a long- 
stemmed pink flower, daisy-like. The 
Helichysums are Straw Flowers re- 
sembling Chrysanthemums, varying in 
color from creamy-white and soft-pink 
to deep-rose, copper, and bright yel- 
low. The Gomphrena, with clover-like 
blossom, is produced in white, silver, 
gold and red. 

A number of strange grasses are 
grown and dried to be used for decora- 
tive purposes, those most interesting 
are: Rattlesnake Grass, Cloud Grass 
and Hare’s Tail. Rattlesnake Grass is 
a graceful, trembling plant that, when 
agitated, gives off a sound similar to 
the creature for which it is named. 
Cloud Grass is feathery, with silvery 
dots. Hare’s Tail is a miniature, fluffy 
Cat-tail in creamy tan. 


The fifteen varieties of flowers an 
grasses grown require the same car 
in cultivation as the less durable » 
rieties grown for fresh blooms. Ir. 
gation and fertilization are used t 
produce large, well-colored flower, 
Once it was thought that the Ever. 
lasting Flower should be grown o 
dry, thin soil. 

In Southern California these strang 
flowers and grasses are grown in th 
open, there being no month without: 
profusion of blooms. Some varietia 
bloom constantly throughout the yeu, 
others, only in Summer, while som 
prefer the Winter, and still others th 
Spring and Autumn. 


The flowers are gathered and hu, 
in bunches, heads downward, from: 
ceiling, to dry. Quantities are sil 
fresh from the garden but the bil 
is arranged in more formal bouquet 
or in baskets provided for the purpo, 
with varieties artistically combined. 

Tourists buy great quantities d 
Everlasting Flowers for  shipmet 
home, frequently a single purchast 
spends as much as $100. A sing 
bouquet may cost as much as ten dil 
lars. In San Diego and Los Angdlé 
are stores dealing exclusively in thet 
flowers. A dozen roadside stores # 
tween Los Angeles and San Diego # 
to passing sightseers. But the bil 
of the annual harvest is sold in Na 
York for local consumption or 
to countries with arid regions. 
has proven a profitable buyer. 
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Everybody Likes the Tulip 


BY ANTONE J. SOARES 


0 THOSE who are susceptible to 
é peauty, the gorgeousness of a 

large bed of Tulips in full bloom 
prings @ thrill of delight such as no 
ther flower can produce. It is when 
. wn in masses that its beauty is 
Ply apparent, and not when grow 
singly as it is often done. 

In the Language of Flowers, the 
Tulip is the emblem of Declaration of 
Love, but on the banks of the Bos- 
phorus, it is the emblem of incon- 
sl upon a time the Tulip went 
by the name of Tulipan, or Turban, 
pecause of the resemblance of its 
fowers to the peculiar headdress of 
the Turks. The Turks are great ad- 
mirers of the Tulip, and formerly a 
great feast of Tulips was held in the 
palace of the sultan in which galleries 
were created with raised seats to ac- 
commodate those who came to view 
the wondrous display of their favorite 
fower in all colors of the rainbow. 
In the evening the scene was even 
more alluring, for the palace was then 
luminated with numberless wax 
tapers and lamps of gorgeous hues. 
To the splendor of the scene was added 
the singing of caged birds, the tink- 
ling of musical instruments, and the 
scent of rose-water. 

There have been other worshippers 
of the Tulip in other parts of the 
world. In Holland there was the Tu- 
lip mania, just as we in a small way 
are having our Dahlia and Gladiolus 
mania. It was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury that the Tulip mania had its in- 
fluence in Holland, and in those years 
Tulips were sold at enormous prices. 
Single bulbs of a new variety often 
sold for two or three hundred dollars. 
There is a story told of a rich man 
who had purchased at an enormous 
price a rare Tulip thinking that there 
was not another like it in existence, 
but upon being told that another root 
of the same variety existed in Haar- 
lem, he repaired thither, and having 
purchased it at an exorbitant price, 
crushed it under his feet, after which 
he exclaimed, “Now my Tulip is 
unique.” 


Fairies and flowers seem to have a 
great affinity for each other, and we 
are not at all surprised to find in the 
folklore of different countries stories 
in which the two have come into close 
relationship. Very often the fairies 
have availed themselves of the protec- 
tion that the flowers might provide. 
In Devon folklore, the pixies, or 
fairies, are in the habit of putting 


their little children at night into the 
Tulip blossoms to be cradled to sleep 
by the gentle wind. There is a story 
told of a woman who, having gone 
out into her garden at night with a 
lantern, found a number of these tiny 
folk asleep in the flowers, and so de- 





lighted was she, that she planted more 
Tulips, and still more Tulips, until 
there were cradles enough to accom- 
modate all the fairy folk of the neigh- 
borhood. For the interest this guod 
woman took in the tiny folk they re- 
paid her by causing the Tulips to as- 
sume brighter colors, larger blossoms, 
and a delicious fragrance akin to that 
of the Rose. Eventually the good 
woman died, and the place was oc- 
cupied by a man who had no interest 
in flowers, so he destroyed them and 
planted Parsley where the Tulips had 
once bloomed. To such an extent was 
the ire of the little people aroused 
that they trooped out of the woods 
every night and danced on the vege- 
tables planted by this worldly man, 
tramping them down, so'that nothing 
ever grew on the land for years, and 
the Parsley leaves assumed the ragged 
appearance they now possess. But 
the fairies did not forget the good 
woman even though she was dead, for 
the grave was always kept green by 
them, and at her head there was al- 
ways a cluster of fragrant Tulips. 
Eventually other people came to live 
in the neighborhood whose love for 
beauty was not developed, so the 
woods were cut down, the graves were 
trampled upon and leveled by passing 
feet, while the flowers received the 
same fate. In time the fairies with- 
drew to the hills where they could re- 
main unmolested. In retaliation for 
the treatment they received, the fairies 
caused the Tulip to lose its size and 
splendor and fragrance until it de- 
generated to the size it now possesses. 

What a wonderful flower it must 
have been before its downfall can be 
imagined from the beauty it still 
possesses. 

In Persia, where the Tulip is much 
admired, it is the emblem by which 
the young Persian declares his love 
and affection. We are told in an in- 
teresting story by Chardin, that when 
one of these young men presents to 
his beloved a Tulip, it signifies that, 
like this flower, which seems afire 
with the gorgeousness of its color, 
his love is aflame, and his heart is re- 
duced to a coal. 


| gr tee into Europe by one 
Conrad Gesner in the 16th century, 
this beautiful flower is a native of 
Turkey. Once introduced into Europe 
it became very popular, with the con- 
sequences already mentioned. It was 
in the year 1634, to be exact, that the 
Tulip mania was at its height. From 
Holland, where it was first introduced, 
the mania for Tulip culture spread all 
through Europe, and as new varieties 
were developed, the competition for 
their possession became correspond- 
ingly greater. 


Tulips are now divided into a num- 
ber of sections. 


The Duc Van Tholl 
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is a class of single Tulips growing 
six to eight inches tall, and have most 
of the colors to be found in other 
Tulips, such as red, scarlet, crimson, 
yellow, white, and variegated. The 
double form comes only in the yellow, 
or red with yellow stripes. Then we 
have the early single Tulip which by 
some is considered the queen of the 
Tulips on account of its gorgeous col- 
ors and magnificent size. The double 
Tulip rivals the Peony in delicacy of 
bloom. It is true that double flowers 
are not so much admired by most peo- 
ple, but coming into bloom as they do 
after the single ones have gone, they 
fill a void that could hardly be filled 
by any other flower. 

Immediately after the double Tulip 
has ceased to bloom comes the variety 
known as the Parrot or Dragon Tu- 
lip. This variety has large flowers 
whose petals are deeply fringed, and 
the colors are red, scarlet, brown, and 
yellow. The exceedingly showy flow- 
ers continue to bloom for a long time, 
and a bed of these gorgeous flowers 
nodding on their slender stems is a 
sight to be remembered. 

The May-flowering Tulips are per- 
haps the best to grow as the stems 
are much longer than the early-flower- 
ing sorts. In this class we find the 
Darwins which are rather newcomers 
into the Tulip world. They were 
raised from seed of the best Byblooms 
by an unknown amateur in the north 
of France, and they attracted the at- 
tention of a noted Dutch bulb grower 
who purchased the entire stock about 
thirty years ago. They were named 
after the great English scientist and 
then introduced. Included in the May- 
flowering group we will also find the 
so-called Cottage Tulips. It is said 
that they came by this name through 
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being grown in cottage gardens of 
France and Great Britain when the 
great Tulip craze died out in the 17th 
century. In time they were collected 
from these gardens and re-introduced 
under the name they now bear. This 
form is more graceful than the Dar- 
wins, and the flowers more egg- 
shaped. Then there are the Breeder 
Tulips of solid colors which the Dutch 
gardeners discarded, but which some 
think are even prettier than the Dar- 
wins. There is a new race of Tulips 
which is said to bear flowers re- 
sembling a Lily, and has been named 
the Lily-flowering Tulip. The new 
varieties which have been so far in- 
troduced are quite high in price, so 
we will have to wait until they are 
reasonably-priced before we can en- 
joy their beauty in our gardens. 





Lime 

EFORE dealing with the use of lime 
on soils it will be useful to consider 
enerally the properties of some of the 
orms of lime most frequently met with. 
Lime is the general name given to com- 
pounds of which calcium is the basic 
element. The commonest forms are:— 


CaCOs, chalk, marble or limestone— 
carbonate of lime. 

CaSO., gypsum=—sulphate of lime. 

Cas (PO.):—phosphate of lime. 

CaO, calcium oxide—quicklime. 

CaOH:O calcium hydroxide—slaked 
lime. 

The natural forms never occur pure, 
the most frequent impurity being mag- 
nesium compounds. The difference in 
the properties of natural forms is due 
to the presence of varying proportions 
of these impurities, and also to difference 
in crystalline form. These differences 
have a great influence on their chemical 
properties, as will be seen later. 

Quicklime is formed by burning lime- 
stone or chalk. By this process carbonic 
acid gas is driven off, CaCO;—Ca0-+ 
CO.. 

The mineral impurities in the original 
stone will be present in the product, as 
calcining does not effect purification to 
any material extent. When quicklime 
is exposed to the air or is wetted it 
rapidly absorbs moisture, and the pro- 
cess of “slaking’” occurs with evolution 
of heat. CaO+H,0O—Ca(OH)>. 

The hydroxide is very soluble in water 
and is thus readily assimilated by 
plants, but it is also strongly alkaline 
and has a caustic effect completely de- 
stroying vegetable tissue. It readily 
combines with carbon dioxide forming 
first the carbonate of lime, which is 
nearly insoluble, and then the bicarbon- 
ate which is fairly soluble. 

When burnt or quicklime is thrown on 
to the open ground the first result is 
that it slakes itself at the expense of any 
moisture that may be available. The 
effect of this is to destroy any tender 
rootlets with which it comes into contact, 
and in dry weather the effect on growing 
vegetation would be serious. The second 
stage is the hydroxide with its strongly 
alkaline reaction, which has the effect of 
disintegrating vegetable tissues. The 
final stages are the conversion of the 
hydroxide to the carbonate and bicar- 
bonate by the successive action of carbon 
dioxide present in the soil from decayed 
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organic matter. It must be noted that 
the carbonates and indeed all salts re- 
sulting from the combination of a weak 
acid with a strong base, act in an alka- 
line manner, hence the disintegrating 
influence of lime is continued in a milder 
form, even when fully carbonated: The 
lime salts of strong acids, e.g., sulphate 
of lime (gypsum or plaster of Paris) 
and phosphate of lime (bones) are 
strictly neutral, while the acid phosphate 
Ca (He PQO,)2 which is the main con- 
stituent of commercial superphosphate 
of lime, is distinctly acid. The super- 
phosphate of lime of commerce, which is 
used extensively as a manure, is a mix- 
ture of monocalcium phosphate and cal- 
cium sulphate, obtained by treating 
ground bones with oil of vitriol. 


It will be seen that the chemical com- 
position of burnt lime which has been 
exposed to the action of excessive mois- 
ture and CO: is the same as ground chalk 
or limestone, but there is, nevertheless, 
a considerable difference in their action. 
The action of slaking reduces the lime 
to a fine powder, and after being acted 
on by CO: it is usually in the fine amor- 
phous state in which chemical activity is 
greatly enhanced. Ground limestone or 
chalk on the other hand, may be crystal- 
line, or the lime may be bound up with 
silica or magnesia in the form of double 
salts, and no amount of grinding will 
render it so chemically active. A lime- 
stone containing much magnesium, or 
aluminium silicate yields what is techni- 
cally known as poor lime; such lime 
slakes slowly and evolves little heat or 
hydration. 

It should be mentioned that lime exists 
in the natural state in a large number of 
inert forms. The cause of this inertness 
is somewhat obscure. In some cases it 
arises from a difference in crystalline 
structure, and in others, to the forma- 
tion of complex double compounds. 
Marble, for example, is the purest form 
of calcium carbonate, while the setting 
of mortar and cement is due to the 
gradual absorption of atmospheric CO: 
and the formation of a complex silico- 
carbonate. In brief, the physical char- 
acteristics of lime compounds are of the 
utmost importance in their effect on 
chemical reactions. 

The effects of lime in the soil may be 
summarized thus :— 

(1) Lime acts directly as a food, cal- 
cium being an element essential to plant 
life. For this purpose burnt lime ap- 
plied in the Winter when no crops are 
actively growing is unquestionably the 
best, but ground limestone or chalk is a 
good substitute, and the lime contained 
in other manures added in Winter to 
supply other constituents (such as super- 
phosphate and basic slag) plays its part 
in supplying calcium to the plant. 

(2) Certain compounds of lime act as 
neutralizers in correcting excessive acid- 
ity. Burnt lime, ground chalk, lime- 
stone or basic slag have this effect, but 
not superphosphate or gypsum. It must 
be borne in mind that soils may suffer 
from excessive alkalinity as well as ex- 
cessive acidity. 

(3) Certain compounds of lime act as 
disintegrating agents by virtue of their 
alkalinity. Burnt lime is most active 
in this respect, but ground limestone or 
chalk also act in this way to some extent. 

(4) Lime acts as a germicide and dis- 
infectant. This property is most pro- 
nounced in unslaked quicklime, but in 
some degree it is possessed by all lime 
salts. 
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In this connection it is 
member that the effect of this to me. 
is to arrest the natural processes 
mentation and decay in the soil 
some soils this may be directly } od in 
Lime, especially quicklime, eer 
fore be regarded in the light of a me 
cine which, while producing beneficial rm. 
sults in one direction, is harmfyl 
others. The doctor has frequent}, @ 
risk killing his patient in order to 
him, but he usually watches the 5 
toms, and applies his doses with dis. 
cretion. The horticulturist who 
lime must be prepared to do likewj 
W. Auton, (In The Gardeners’ Chee 
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The Toad in the Garden 


[N THE course of a year one may 

hear many arguments, pro and con, 
about the common Toad, both in fayg 
and against this helpful frieng to 
mankind. Now I will state that | an 
in favor of and will stand up to th 
support that he so earnestly deserves 
not by the outcome of most of th 
arguments that I have heard, but by 
the good that this little fellow does, 

Being interested in Nature ag , 
whole, and having studied it quite, 
bit both in and out of schools, I think 
I know that when I say the Toad ig 
a useful animal I am right; and th 
best investment that one can make 
is to “propagate” one or more Toads 
into their garden. These can be easily 
caught under some electric light a 
night and put into the garden anda 
cool damp place that is sheltered cap 
be made a home for them with vey 
little effort. 


Now to the real value of the Toad: 
First he is a heavy eater, and in th 
examination of many stomachs mw 
vegetable matter to speak of was found 
but on the other hand grubs, flies, 
gnats, plant lice, beetles, larvae of 
numerous insects, and almost every 
conceivable kind of insect was found. 
One particular stomach contained the 
grubs of 17 Cicada or common Locust. 
If for no other reason than this | 
claim the Toad is the most valuable 
asset that a man can have in his 
garden. 

Toads that are once placed in the 
garden and protected will stay from 
year to year, burying deep into the 
soft earth and spending the Winter 
there. A good resolution to make 
right now, is to give one or more of 
these chaps a permanent home ani 
give them a little attention for th 
valuable service that they render for 
us and you will never regret it. 


HARRY L. SEMLER 





Weather conditions in the East this 
Spring may indicate that 1926 would 
like 1816, be another “year without 
Summer.” Great deficiency in tel 
perature is recorded up to May. 15th 
It will pay you to get interested in ou 
Weather Department, and study the 
weather as a general subject. 
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“One Little Sandpiper and |” 


BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT, (Colo.) 


seen him once before the morn- 
[ine ve had taken our first walk 
down to the creek. After the con- 
fnement of town, the little mountain 
illage seemed a fairyland of freedom. 
We walked with heads thrown back 
a bit, the better to take in the blue- 
ness of the sky, the freshness of the 
hills, the shimmer of the rippling 
water tumbling over smooth-worn 
rocks ahead of us, and the better to 
preathe in the clear, pure mountain 
air, Our eyes were opened wider than 
they were in town, and our ears, ac- 
customed to the sound of automobiles 
and street cars, were more sensitive 
by far to the smaller noises of The 
Things of Nature. 


A chattering Chipmunk drew our 
attention away from the creek to a 
deep rock-filled gorge cut in the hills 
by floods of rushing spring waters. 
In and out among the leaves of an 
overhanging bush, a Canyon Wren ap- 
peared and disappeared, eyeing us 
with bead-like eyes and winning our 
instant affection with his merry song. 
And farther up those rocks raced a 
queer little, frightened little grey 
chicken ! 

It ran with head pulled down, scoot- 
ing under leaves, between crevices, 
leaping rocks when it could get over 
them in no other way, legging it for 
dear life up,-up,-up that rocky gulch. 
And all the time it uttered that 
frightened cry so like the peep-peep 
of a chicken. 

That day I couldn’t follow it, but on 
my next walk to the creek—this time 
with just the two small children—I 
spotted the frightened little chick in 
the sand along the water. When it 
saw me, it turned from the water and 
shot off like a grey streak toward the 
rocks. Run! How that little “critter” 
went! It was almost inconceivable 
that legs could move so fast. But 
long grass proved the chick’s defeat. 
Spindle legs became entangled. I 
caught it there, cupping my hand care- 
fully over the quivering baby body. 

The little tots ran up to peek at 
Mother’s treasure. Together we sat 
down on the sand. I placed the fluffy 
baby on its*feet, my hands still cupped 
about it, but allowing it the freedom 
of its head in the aperture above my 
crossed thumbs. There he stood and 
looked about, intermittently drawing 
back his long-billed head, and thrust- 
ing it forward as far as it would go. 
Such a funny little ball of grey fluff, 
with his long bill and his spindling 
legs, bending so near his body! Tired 
at last, he settled to the ground, for- 


getting for the time being his cap- 
tivity. 

“Don’t you think we better let the 
little fellow gq?” I asked the children, 
after we had watched our little cap- 
tive for some time. “He must be 
frightened, terribly frightened,” I told 
them, and they, rather reluctantly I 
must admit, agreed that the little 
“chickie” should be allowed his free- 
dom. 

So I raised my hands. In far less 
time than it takes to tell it, a yeeping 
bird baby was running with invisible 
feet and lowered, extended head across 
the sand toward the rocks. 

“Sit down and play in the sand,” 
I admonished my little folks. “Mother 
won’t go far, but she wants to follow 
the little grey bird.” 

And follow it I did! Up,-up,-up! 
Past the inquisitive brown Wren, over 
rocks as high as my shoulder, under 
overhanging bushes. But always 
ahead of me cried a gray little streak! 
Sometimes it lost its footing and 
rolled over and over and over to the 
bottom of a rock, but, even as I pitied 
it, lying there with its eyes shut, it 
was up and away, moving as rapidly 
as ever. 

The deep, rock-strewn crack seemed 
to have no end. As far up as I could 
see it extended. It curved, and I could 
follow it no farther, for little tots 
left on the sand, do not always stay 
there, and a rushing mountain stream 
is no safe place to leave small children 
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near unguarded. I could not go where 
I could no longer “keep one eye” on 
them. 


Reluctantly I turned back. My 
curiosity was aroused. I would have 
liked to have seen how long a chase 
the long-winded, as well as long-billed 
and long-legged baby bird would have 
led me. When I first decided to fol- 
low it, I had thought to be led to its 
nesting-place. What the youngster’s 
idea was in forcing me to climb a 
mountain I wasn’t wholly able to de- 
termine! 


Back by the creek building sand- 
castles with the children, I watched 
an adult bird wading on its stilt-like 
legs near the shore, or squatting on 
the sand, completely lost to view did 
I but let my eyes wander away from 
it for a moment. A Plover, a snowy 
Plover, hunting food alone, seemingly 
without a mate, and entirely uncon- 
cerned over the fate of its lone off- 
spring I had followed up the long, 
long trail of the gully. 


I glanced towards the rocks. From 
far above came a shrill “cheep.” It 
grew gradually nearer. Sometimes 
the sound was a sudden wail. Then 
I knew the lonely baby adventurer had 
tumbled down a steep rock. 


That line of Celia Thaxter’s poem 
flashed through my head, “One little 
Sandpiper and I!” But there had 
been no flitting across the sandy 
beach for us: Instead up,-up,-up,-over 
giant rocks, had climbed “one fluffy 
baby Plover and I.” 





Establishing a Bird Sanctuary 


I WANT to tell you of our Library 
Club meeting last week, which also 
included a small club whose chief in- 
terests are Birds and Wild Flowers. 




















Pine Grosbeak Extracting Seeds from Frozen Crabapples 
(Photo by Ralph E. DeLury) 
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They were invited to join us for 
that day, and the President of the 
Bird Club read a wonderful paper on 
Birds and their habits. She espe- 
cially noted the same characteristics 
in the Birds as belong to “us humans” 
such as love, helpfulness to each other, 
generosity, curiosity, and also some 
characteristics not so pleasing, as 
selfishness, jealousy, etc. 

The few ladies who make up this 
club after studying Birds under diffi- 
culties, as so few varieties came 
within their reach, became interested 
on reading of Bird Sanctuaries that 
had been established in some places, 
and decided to establish one them- 
selves, if a suitable place could be 
found. They found they had only 35 
cents in their treasury, but they voted 
to use that as a nucleus, and add to it 
as they could, meanwhile to look out 
for a proper situation. 

A piece of land not far out had on 
it an old orchard. It seems from the 
description, that it had, from neglect, 
reverted to the wild. Several old 
scraggly Apple trees and other fruit 
trees, with a few Maples, Hickories, 
etc., with a tangle of wild shrubs and 
vines, constituted its vegetation. A 
small brook flowing through it gave 
water. This they found they could 
purchase for $400. Soon the bargain 
was made, money borrowed, and the 
property was theirs. Then $200 more 
was used to provide a fence that would 
thoroughly protect the Birds from 
prowling cats, etc. They have met the 
payments as they came due on money 
borrowed, and are wonderfully pleased 
with the results;—for now instead of 
the few Birds they used to find on 
their hunts for them, the place is 
thronged with many kind. Fifty-two 
varieties were counted there last Sum- 
mer. 


Again, they are making this a sanc- 
tuary for Wild Flowers of Pennsyl- 
vania, and every year each member 
sets out one tree and one shrub, espe- 
cially of such kinds as bear fruit or 
seeds for food for the Birds. 

These ladies invite the scholars of 
the high school to go with them in 
their Bird studying and so the good 
work of getting the young people to 
know Bird life as it is, is proving to 
be of much value; as the lack of 
knowledge about Birds and Nature 
generally is deplorable among most of 
our country people. 


ALICE R. CORSON, (Pa.) 





Humming Bird and Tritomas 


| HAVE been very much interested 
in the Bird Department of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, especially in the re- 
ports on Humming Birds. 


Besides various other things, I grow 
many hundreds of Tritoma pfitzeri, of 
which Humming Birds are very fond, 
especially of the flowers that have 
been allowed to remain uncut for a 





considerable length of time. 

They seem perfectly fearless and 
will sometimes work on Delphinium 
that I am carrying in my hand as I 
walk up and down the rows. 

One day late in September, I cut 
two or three Tritoma spikes and sat 
down by the garden path, holding 
them in my hand. Hardly had I done 
so when a Humming Bird came and 
began at once working on them. Grad- 
ually I drew the flowers closer to my 
face until the Bird was within a few 
inches of my eyes. She then rested 
on my thumb, plumed herself, looked 
at me, and began working again on 
the Tritoma, while her wings were at 
rest. This was repeated several times, 
but the next day turned cold and 
there were very few of the Humming 
Birds about after that. 


This Winter we have had many 
Chickadees which are every bit as 
fearless as the Humming Birds, and 
on several occasions have had them 
sitting on my hands eating food with 
which I keep them well supplied. 

We have various other varieties of 
Birds feeding at our door step, but 


none quite so sociable as those men- 


tioned above. 
CLIFFORD E. WHITE, ( Mich.) 





Messengers of God 


— years ago while I was a young 
lady in my father’s home in Maine, 
I was the proud possessor of a large 
potted English Ivy vine on a small 
trellis. Very early in Spring I often 
put it outdoor on the front steps, but 
carefully brought it inside by night- 
fall. On one occasion I was later 
than usual, and there was a cold wind 
blowing on it, but setting it on the 
front hall stairs for the night, I took 
a light in hand and looked it over to 
see if it was broken, but not as thor- 
oughly did I look as afterward I 
wished I had. 


In the morning there was a lovely 
little Humming Bird chirping and 
fluttering on the window pane in the 
front room. I knew of course there 
was no way he could have come there 
only from my Ivy vine. As I walked 
up to him he resisted my outstretched 
hand, but I gently placed it over him 
and put his little feet over the fore- 
finger of my left hand. Then remov- 
ing the other hand he sat and looked 
at me, sometimes turning his head, 
but without a bit of fear. He held on 
as if he had been my pet for many a 
year. I held him to my lips and 
kissed him, and talking to him gently 
I took him to the open door. He had 
no desire at first to go, but I again 
kissed him several times and touched 
his delicate body to my cheek. How 
I loved him! I urged him to take his 
liberty, and again looking all around 
he made his way to a small tree in the 
yard. I immediately went to my Ivy 
vine, when lo! I heard a fluttering 
overhead. On going up stairs there 
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was another little Hummi 


n . 
the window there, the mate ute 
little visitor. In like manner as I hal 


his mate, so I held and ki 
loved the little bunch that seemed 
something from Heaven, I ike 
heard that Humming Birds are m 
easily tamed than any others.) 
taking him to the door we pay 

his mate and I had done, and he 
to the same tree and sat looking x 
me. 


How I did wish I had seen that little 
pair as they were nestled in the vi 
that chilly night! ” 

I learned a beautiful lesson as | 
looked up and said, “What means it 
to me, Father?” Here we poor mortals 
are in distress and evil. When hy 
gently reaches out to us the hand t, 
save, we chirp—‘‘Not so”—and flutter 
until we trust the Father’s hand, an 
we find the “glorious liberty of th 
sons of God.” 

Mrs. C. L. Jesgyp 





A Mysterious Window Tapping 


The Lady-of-the-House was dis 
turbed in her prized morning nap by 
a tapping at her bedroom window, ani 
failing to see any one on looking out, 
was considerably puzzled and som. 
what disturbed. On her return to be 
the tapping was renewed and she dis. 
covered by watching closely that the 
sound was caused by a bird. 

Growing in the side yard with its 
spreading branches almost touching 
the house is a Haw (Thornapple) tre 
and its lacey branches and thom 
seemed to offer a protection from cats 
that interested a pair of Cardinal 
Grosbeaks and by the way they linger 
in its neighborhood we think they 
contemplate nesting there. 


Balancing on the tip of a branch 
Mrs. Redbird saw her reflection in the 
window glass and immediately insti- 
tuted a persistent warfare on the in- 
truder. In just a few minutes we 
counted 62 times that she flew against 
the glass and she refused to stop until 
she became such a nuisance that w 
were forced to put up the wire screen. 
That seems to have ended her trouble 
and ours. 


HARMON W. Marsu, (Ind.) 

















Ruby Throated Humming Bird at Petunia 
(Photo by Ralph E. DeLury) 
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Seasonable Work in the Garden—June 


he busiest month in the 


is t 
oie. Everything is growing 
rapidly, and needs constant atten- 
tion. Lawns will have to be mown 
every week, plants watered, and the 


weeds kept under control by constant 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


to grow them on one stem, (three is 
about right,) but much finer fruit will 
be produced, by taking out side shoots. 

Green cuttings of Roses can be 
taken now, and will root quickly in a 
glass of water. Plant main-crop 


is quickest way of propagating new 
varieties of Apples, Plums, Peaches, 
Roses, etc. One bud, taken from a 
new variety, and inserted into the 
stock of a common variety, will pro- 
duce a new plant in two years. Seeds, 
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cultivation. Succession crops of Let- 
tuce, Radishes, Turnips, Beans, Beets, 
etc., have to be sown, and many things 
will require staking. 

Strawberries will need mulching 
with grass clippings or straw, to re- 
tain moisture and keep fruit clean. 
Old newspapers make good mulching 
material. They keep down the weeds, 
retain the moisture, and are easily re- 
moved for cultivating. Save all grass 
clippings for mulching under large 
trees and shrubs, also for mulching in 
the vegetable garden. 

Strawberry runners are taken now, 
for new plantations. One way of grow- 
ing Strawberries, where space is lim- 
ited, is in large boxes, as shown in 
the diagram. Old barrels are also 


used. The advantages are clean fruit, 
easily picked and protected. 

To get best results with Tomatoes 
they should have side shoots removed 
It is not necessary 


as they form, J. 


Celery now, between rows of late Peas 
if possible, so that when the Peas are 
over, the ground will still be in use. 

Summer pruning of fruit trees be- 
gins this month. It is generally prac- 
ticed on dwarf trees, but can also be 
practiced on young trees with advan- 
tage. Pinch back any young wood not 
required for shaping the tree, to four 
leaves, L, turning them into fruit 
spurs. Later, in fall pruning, they 
are cut back to two buds. 

Also just pinch back the tips of the 
“leaders,” K, K, K, to develop the basal 
buds, and make them form spurs later, 
instead of remaining dormant. Fruit 
spurs must not be pinched. 


BUDDING 
This is the month when budding is 
generally practiced, with fruit trees, 
Roses, and other ornamental plants. 
There are several forms of budding, 
but shield-budding, illustrated in dia- 
gram, is generally practiced. Budding 


cuttings, and suckers are taken to be 
used as stock for setting in the buds, 
and are planted out in nursery rows, 
early in Spring. 

With Apples, seeds are sown in 
beds, transplanted to nursery rows, 
and budded when two years old, in 
June. A “stick” of buds, taken from 
the new variety, H, and cut away as 
required, G, is used for budding. The 
stock is striped of leaves about six 
inches from the ground a few days be- 
fore budding begins, so that the buds 
can be inserted quickly. The diagram 
illustrates budding. 

A “T” cut is made on the stock, 
close to the ground, A. This is opened 
with the budding knife, as at B, and 
the bud slipped in, D, and tied with 
raffia, E. About six weeks after, the 
raffia is cut away, and the bud will be 
plump, if growing, as at F. If the 
bud has not taken, the stock is budded 
again, 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsuUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.’”’—ZOROASTER 


The Facts about Prohibition 


S THE Editor of this magazine has declared him- 

A self on many subjects, and as there seems to be 

a decided pro-liquor propaganda in the Ameri- 

can press, it may not, perhaps, be out of place to call 

attention to some actual liquor facts as they have 
been found by disinterested investigators. 

Those who want to get authentic public opinion 
on the prohibition question are advised to send to the 
Manufacturers Record, of Baltimore, Md., one of the 
best known and most widely quoted publications in 
the country, for a pamphlet which gives the result of 
500 letters of inquiry sent out to a representative 
group of people, asking for an expression of opinion 
on prohibition as a national policy, and of the Volsted 
Act as a means of enforcing this policy. Less than 
2% expressed any opposition, either to prohibition in 
‘general or to Volstedism in particular, and thus more 
than 98% commended the law as enacted and were 
in favor of its enforcement. 

The first letter of inquiry was sent out three years 
ago, and as there has been much vociferous blowing 
that the Volsted Act was unenforceable, and as some 
newspapers have been telling their readers that the 
whole experiment was a failure, the Manufacturers 
Record decided to send out new inquiries to those 
who had been asked before. The answers were 
nearly the same in every case, and the result is that 
there is not the slightest change of opinion, except 
a deepening of the conviction that among leaders in 
all walks of American life, prohibition has been of 
incalculable benefit. 


"THOSE who want facts can easily get them, but 
those who rely on the daily papers for their facts 
about prohibition are surely not getting them. There 
seems to be almost a concerted attempt on the part 
of the daily press to give the impression that pro- 
hibition is a failure. That it is a failure, in many 
cases, there is no doubt, but that the prohibition laws 
can be enforced there is also no doubt. That they 
will be enforced eventually there is no further doubt. 
Now, brothers and sisters, why not “read the 
hand writing on the wall” and accept its message? 


This little talk in no way asserts the wisdom of 
the enactment of the present prohibitory laws, and if 
the Editor should talk on that subject he would 
probably say something that would be anything but 
pleasing to the prohibition people; but now that the 
dry laws are with us, this Editor is distinctly in 
favor of their enforcement, and can see no good 
argument in favor of their change, just to please a 
fraction of our people, and just because the present 
laws are not as rigidly enforced as they should be 
and as they could be. 
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Anyone who will investigate the subject wit, 

unprejudiced mind will find that the present si 
tion, with all unusual and extraordinary Post-war ; 
fluences taken into consideration, is far superior 
what it was under our old so-called license syste 
Those who consume hard liquor had better ~ 
up their minds to get along without it. Publi 
opinion will, in time, settle this thing rightly as it 
has settled many other things, and quite independ 
ently of laws. After giving the drinkers a few Years 
to forget their appetites, the present laws wil] doubt, 
less be more rigidly enforced and real prohibition 
will then come into being. 


But it must be positively understood that education 

is the real basis of all temperance ;—not only 
temperance as applied to the consumption of into). 
cating liquors, but temperance in eating and Personal 
habits of all kinds. The word “temperance” Means 
much more than its common application to the drink. 
ing of hard liquors. 


Temperance education should be a part of the 
religious program of every church, and it should be 
a part of the program of all institutes of learning, 
It should also be a part of the teachings of every 
home. Such education will give the right kind of 
support to temperance legislation, and _ legislation 
without this kind of support is well-nigh helpless 
as we have already seen demonstrated. 

The difficulty of prohibition enforcement, and the 
defiance of laws on this subject, are the result of 
lack of suitable preparation by the education of the 
young toward temperance and sane living. Temper. 
ance means self-control and abstinence and this can 
only be brought about by the right kind of teaching 
and example. And don’t forget that every person 
is responsible in connection with work of this kind;— 
the obligation cannot be evaded. 


It is quite probable that the Editor will come in 
for the usual criticism which follows a positive stand 
on any public question. The above is purely an 
Editorial expression of opinion and readers should 
accept it as such. If they don’t like it they can resort 
to the old-fashioned practice and “stop the paper,” 
as a protest. But those who dislike the statement of 
fact may get some satisfaction out of the assurance 
that the Editor is not likely to touch on this subject 
again soon. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Real George Washington 


MAN by the name of Rupert Hughes gave hin- 
A self some publicity by calling the Father of His 

Country a “profane, irreligious and _ pleasure 
loving man,” and telling that he was a “great card 
player and a distiller of whisky.” 


Thus it is that people who think they are saying 
something rather smart or who perhaps want to tell 
the exact truth as they understand it, unconsciously 
and without real intention misrepresent the ones 
about whom they talk. George Washington might 
have been profane on occasion, but that he was Ir 
religious, Rupert Hughes to the contrary not with- 
standing, we deny in toto. That Washington was 4 
pleasure-loving man was nothing against him. That 
he was a great card player and a distiller of whisky, 
likewise. Who ever knew a soldier that was not’ 
card player? There is so much idle time that card 
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-.¢ comes natural to soldiers. And so far as 
P tilling whisky is concerned, I suppose Washington 
= the same as every country gentleman of his time. 


HIS Editor, for one, likes to know people as they 
T eally are, but the fact that Washington might 
; been even all that is claimed by Rupert Hughes, 
should not in the least affect our judgment as to the 

jue of the man. Indeed, where is the man who has 
7 e anything worth while who has not outstanding 
se qualities which are not altogether angelic? 
the man who does anything worth while necessarily 
does a lot of things which may be criticised, especially 
by those prudish ones who are more concerned about 
the proprieties than they are about actual accom- 
plishment. 

This magazine stands for temperance, the true 
religion, and pleasure in its place. And while the 
Editor has not played cards for twenty years or more 
he has no great antipathy toward cards, except as a 
‘waste of time. That the Editor can use profanity on 
occasion his associates well know. The Editor has 
no use for booze nor boozers, although never a tee- 
totaler. Whether he is religious or irreligious his 
writings in this department stand as proof. This is 
not to air personal idiosyncrasies or frailties, but to 
show that the balanced viewpoint is easiest for the 
man on middle ground. 

George Washington may have had many human 
weaknesses but that he had the higher qualities which 
are rare, and always have been rare, who shall deny? 
George Washington easily stands as the Father of 
His Country, and he filled a great place and led where 
others could scarce follow. Washington was more 
than the Father of His Country. He won the Revolu- 
tion, and in addition put the United States on its feet 
as a going institution. 

Suppose he did cuss on occasion, and suppose he 
did distil whisky and perhaps other things not credit- 
able, who will say his work is the less for it? 


MADISON COOPER 


have 





Consistency in House and Garden 


Time was, not so long ago, when it was not neces- 

sary to say anything on the above subject for the 
reason that the houses being built were nothing less 
than monstrosities that nothing could help in the 
slightest. Gardens were a little better, because flow- 
ers, no matter how planted, can never be wholly 
ugly. American architecture had not then reached 
the “period” stage, and efforts were confined princi- 
pally to evolving an intricate and imposing mass of 
gew-gaws and quirley-cues. 

Present-day building, while vastly better, is yet 
along way from consistency and plain common sense. 
It is no uncommon thing to see a beautiful old house 
“remodeled” by tacking onto it an exotic doorway 
and an architectural wart called a “sun room.” No 
living human has been able to fasten one of these 
excrescences on an old house leaving it looking nat- 
ural and consistent. The atmosphere that endows an 
old house with such quiet charm is as completely de- 
stroyed by one of these obviously added rabbit war- 
rens as an old garden is destroyed by the addition of 
4 gim-crack pergola. 

A thousand times better is the frankly modern 
nondescript in which pseudo type fights a losing 
battle with the spirit of exhibition. We do not ex- 
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pect too much of these “chewing-gum” houses, know- 
ing that those who design and execute them would 
come down with the willies if they had to spend an 
hour in quiet thought. 

Some day, but not in my time, American architects 
and builders, and possibly owners, will elevate build- 
ing from the material to the mental plane and houses 
will be designed and built not alone for convenience 
and show but for the effect they have upon the imag- 
ination of those who are to live in them. 


The rules that govern building do not differ in 
spirit from those that apply to gardening. An in- 
formal planting, without plan or sequence, is much 
to be preferred to a supposed copy of some old garden 
that is utterly ruined by crowding and by the intro- 
duction of 1926 novelties. If by “garden” you under- 
stand a floral circus, then by all means fill it with 
monstrosities planted in geometrically perfect beds 
and besprinkle it with a hodgepodge of Italian statu- 
ary and Japanese idols and useless urns. But if your 
garden is primarily intended for your own mental 
use and for that of your family, go slow and do not 
hesitate to consign to the rubbish heap anything that 
tends to split the thoughts of the onlooker into devious 
channels. A garden that is worth two whoops will 
impress itself upon you as a gentle whole and allow 
you to think your own thoughts in your own way. 

To create a replica of an old garden and retain the 
spirit of the original is a task few are equal to. There 
is always a tendency to overdo, or a cut-and-dried 
look that leaves the onlooker cold. There are two 
routes open to the amateur and choice should be 
governed by the age and experience of the gardener. 
If the gardener is comparatively young the best plan 
is to throw his material down haphazard and then re- 
model from time to time, making of it an album that 
records his own life and that will in after years be- 
come a priceless possession. If he has age, experi- 
ence and perspective the most satisfactory plan is to 
attempt the recreation of some spot that is enshrined 
in his memory, and if he is a gardener for the gar- 
den’s sake it will make little difference to him what 
the casual rattle-pate thinks of his efforts. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





“If time be of all things the most precious, wasting 
time must be, as Poor Richard says, the greatest prod- 
igality, since, as he elsewhere tells us, Lost time is never 
found again, and what we call time enough always proves 
little enough. Let us then be up and doing, and doing to 
the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with less 
perplexity. Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry 
all things easy; and He that riseth late must trot all day, 
and shall scarce overtake his business at night; while 
laziness travels so slowly that Poverty soon overtakes 
him. Drive thy business, let not that drive thee; and 
early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise, as Poor Richard says.” 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 





Summer Morn 


O, what so sweet as the dew-pearled morn 
At birth of a summer day, 

The joyful song of the waking birds 
And breath of the new-mown hay? 


ELLES JARRETT 
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My Garden of Roses 


OR years I wanted a Rose garden, but articles on pre- 
Paring the ground for Roses; fighting the enemies 

that attack them, the necessity of putting winter over- 
coats on every bush frightened me, and although I loved 
Roses more than any other flower, I thought Roses were 
only to be grown successfully in the garden of the mil- 
lionaire and cared for by someone who was tailor enough 
to make overcoats for Roses and chemist enough to com- 
pound formulas to fight the enemies that were ever ready 
to devour. The elaborate soil preparations that are rec- 
ommended I knew were not possible for me, and I de- 
spaired at the constant spraying said to be necessary to 
grow Roses and thought I was too busy to attempt them. 


But the longing persisted and I eventually tried a few. 
These flourished and bloomed profusely and seemed to 
coax me to increase my number. So drunk with my suc- 
cess I indulged in more, until now I have a beautiful 
healthy group of Roses in my back yard that frolic and 
dance all Summer and the fairies come every night and 
make the most wonderful perfume for me. 

No broken bricks were used for drainage, no elaborate 
preparation was resorted to; and for the sake of those 
who think as I did about the difficulties of growing this 
Queen of Flowers let me say, they are less of a care than 
our lawn. Our garden is clay and is fertilized once a year. 
We have a man spade it in the Spring and it is kept loose 
throughout the Summer with a scuffler. The bushes are 
sprayed with the one formula that combines remedies for 
mildew, black spot, and aphis. We have found a dust 
spray of nine parts sulphur and one part arsenate of lead 
very good. 


We have very little trouble with the aphis, for near the 
Rose garden we have a dozen Wren boxes and the Jenny 
Wrens and their families of baby Wrens thrive on these 
pests. We also have at one end of the garden a bird 
house with thirty-two compartments for Purple Martins. 
Bugs and Worms have to step lively to get many bites 
with so many birds around. 


The tall pole that holds the large bird house looked so 
long and lanky that I tried dressing it up with a fluffy 
frock of Honeysuckle. Narrow wire netting was tacked 
up the pole and in a short time the Honeysuckle vine had 
climbed to the top. The clothes line poles looked so en- 
vious they had to be dressed up, too. 


Our Roses have never had any winter overcoats, their 
only protection being earth well hilled up around them 
and sometimes with the addition of fallen leaves. 

No other flowers we have ever grown have given us 
the joy our Roses have given us. Even during the hottest 
months they are doing their best to give fragrance and 
cheer. 


“| CEMING from my Rose garden I see vivid-hued Shirley 

Poppies in the perennial border, beckoning me with 
their silken petals. Here are tall, stately Larkspur, blue 
as the sky above, keeping a watchful eye over Marguerites 
and Daisies and Sweet Marys. Little Johnny-Jump-Up 
plays hide-and-seek with Lily-of-the-Valley, and quaint 
baby-faced Pansies look on and smile. Clusters of Stars 
of Bethlehem wink at demure Primroses, and gay Poppies 
turn scarlet as the bold Brown-eyed Susans flirt with the 
Sweet Williams. Shasta Daisies bow and nod like sweet 
faced saints, and Bleeding Hearts are seeking Heart’s 
Ease at their feet. Love-in-a-Mist is there, and Phlox 
in fluffy summer gowns dance gaily as the Canterbury 
Bells ring with every breeze. Bridal Wreaths are ready 
for the wedding of the flowers at Four O’Clock, and a 
Carpet of Snow has been laid for them to walk upon. 


THE FLOWER GROowER 
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Mign an’ Nette are to be the bridesmaids and of 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit will perform the ceremony! COUte 
What romances one may weave while watching 

children of the Flower Kingdom! Perhaps there jg 
intoxication in the magic aroma with which they are 
that being near them makes us dream dreams, a 
weird, fanciful stories about them. 


Wy sat delight we experience in having even 4 

garden. Mine is not large. It is only wonderful 4, 
me. But it comforts always, no matter what my 
It is beautiful in the morning when the dewy Roses gliste 
in the sun, but the charm is more subtle in the even 
when all is quiet and still. The air is deliciously gy 
with the perfumes that the fairies have scattereg and 
there are always messages waiting for me. Pere 
I have had to listen to unkind, jarring notes during th, 
day, or it may be that someone, in whom I had believed 
proved fickle or untrue. As I have gone to my gardey 
and looked down into the heart of a perfect Rose, some 
thing has said to me “Whatsoever things are true, What. 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, ~ 
think on these things.” 

There may be messages from the spirit world, I kno 
not, but I DO know there are messages from flowers for 
all who love them. 


JEANETTE LEADER, (Ont) 





The Old Flowers 


[7 IS up to somebody to start a move for their presery,. 
tion, lest we lose many of the old flowers that bloom 
under the shrubs, by the doorstep, and in the grass f 
the old yard, where, as tow-heads and pig-tails, we joing 
hands and sang:— 
“King Wilyum was King Jameses son; 
From the royal race he run.” 

Many have, in one form or another, been saved fron 
extinction and are more or less popular at this time, bit 
there remain others that have, apparently disappear 
from the earth. 

There was an old single Hollyhock, not as robust » 
anything I see now, and lacking a fringe. Where is it? 

And the old Moss-rose? Has it perished from a cray 
land, or does it still linger in some forgotten, grass-grom 
corner? 

What is the proper name of the old, sweet-scentel 
purple Iris that bloomed so early in the Spring? Notl 
pumila or any of its forms; this was three to four fe 
high. Commonly called “Blue Flag.” 

Where is the old “Velvet Rose” that we used to piti 
and eat when Grandma wasn’t looking? And that early 
flowering, single, yellow, exceedingly thorny Rose thi 
the school children kept picked off as fast as they openel! 

What was that lovely old red Peony that bloomed ye 
after year, wet or dry, sour sink or sweet knoll? Officinals 
rubra? “I hae me doots.” 

Where is the little, grass-leaved “Snowdrop” that ® 
are told is no Snowdrop at all, but Ornithogalum uw 
bellatum? Is it? “Aweel, mebbe.” 

And Chrysanthemums, hardy ones. Every color unt 
the sun, and not just buttons; fair sized flowers. I al 
find over three or four and they are apparently not @ 
speaking terms, much less related. 

Those of you who remember these beloved old thing 
won’t you please write and describe them? Possibly ® 
can scrape together enough to keep them from gettill 
forever beyond our reach. 

W. A. Bripwill 
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Little Stories from Life 


NE of the outstanding characters of my acquaintance 

was a relic of the vanished slave-holding aristocracy 

the South; a widow not less than 60 years of age at 
of ime I became acquainted with her, and nobody knew 
- uch more. Though physically frail and living alone, 
ne bis empty house that had been her father’s mansion 
on re the war, she was, nevertheless, the possessor of a 
ot of optimism that was proof against anything. Not 
the chaffy, “Every day in every way” sort of self-deception, 
but an intelligent optimism that asserted itself in the 
face of whatever might come. 

She had nobody to provide for her. She was far re- 
moved from any important commercial center and the 
only thing that would bring money in that country was 
cotton. Yet she gleaned a bare subsistence by the Lord 
only knows what means; some of it disguised charity. 
| knew her for a number of years and I never saw her 
pull a long face or whine. She had that rare thing, a 
healthy sense of humor, and where many in her position 
would have wept or whined, she laughed. 

Without once losing her hunger for the tinsel and 
flesh-pots of her youth she was adaptable enough to take 
matters as she found them and do the best she could. Nor 
did she lose any opportunity to extract whatever pleasure 
was possible under the circumstances. She made rituals 
of her scanty meals; filled in some of the time carrying 
sticks from the surrounding woods, for firewood; made 
companions of the one-eyed dog and three or four chickens 
she had; purposely filling out the time with little things 
because she had nothing else with which to work. 

The one thing that stood between her and lunacy was 
a facile imagination. Born of a family that despised the 
natural, she learned to know the Wild Flowers and culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the Birds. She made a game of 
her life and by thus refusing to take her misfortune 
seriously, robbed it of more than half its sting. There is 
little doubt that the simplicity of her diet and the amount 
of time she spent out of doors had much to do with the 
preservation of her vitality. _ 

There is an old Spanish proverb which runs: “He who 
hopes also despairs”; and this woman had long ago learned 
that for her there was no hope, hence, as is always the case, 
despair fled with its twin, leaving her mind as placid 
as a sheltered pool. She had reached that exceedingly 
rare state where worry has nothing to subsist upon. She 
was at the irreducible minimum. 

It was my pleasure to render her material aid on 
various occasions, and, knowing her, I was proud of being 
one of the very few from whom she would accept help. 


Being child-minded, myself, I gained a vast amount of 
pleasure from talking with her. She had built up a 
veritable fairyland of imaginary figures around her. The 
simplest things had become personalities to her (con- 
sciously and intelligently so) and I was more than half 
persuaded that she had solved life’s problems, at least as 
far as she was concerned. Among her other gifts she had 
the rare faculty of being able to make me forget her age 
and sex, and when talking with her she became, to me, a 
congenial, disembodied intelligence of my own age. 











During one of my periods of absence from that locality 
her sight failed and the kind-hearted(!) authorities re- 
moved her to the poorhouse, where she died. I still blame 
myself for this, for I believe that she would have lived to 
bea hundred had she not been taken to that den. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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Is a Hardy Gladiolus Possible? 


TS idea of securing a hardy Gladiolus. will not 
down. Many growers from different parts of the 
country report the leaving of bulbs in the ground 
through the Winter and their blooming successfully 
thereafter. While it is well known that the Gladiolus 
is not a hardy plant, yet it is altogether possible that 
a hardy strain may be developed by selection and 
proper treatment. I immediately hear the scientific 
people saying that it can’t be done, but things that 
could not be done last year are being done this year, 
and the hardy Gladiolus, in my humble opinion, is 
altogether within the range of possibility. Indeed, 
it is more than probable that the growing of this 
plant in the North Temperate Zone for a long period 
of years may operate to make possible a hardy strain. 


But would there be any great gain if we could 
have a hardy Gladiolus? I will leave the answer to 
this question to my Gladiolus friends who have given 
it more thought than I. Things which are possible 
are sometimes not practicable and some things which 
= be done are of no advantage, even if they are 

one. 
. MADISON COOPER 





Your Vocabulary 


Students of literature are keen to grab and hold 
for their very own as many different English words 
as possible. Sometimes these words mean little to 
them and less to other people on whom they are 
perpetrated. A large vocabulary, to a certain ex- 
tent, is desirable, but it is not necessary that we 
should all be Shakespeares and be able to command 
upwards of 15,000 words to express our ideas with 
reasonable lucidity and accuracy. 


Our colored friends are the butt of many jokes 
on this question of vocabulary, and it is well known 
that the negro delights in long and high-sounding 
words, the most of which as used mean little or 
nothing to him. This trait is rather well illustrated 
by a little story which is credited to The Outlook, 
as follows: 


Mr. Erastus Johnston came down the street, a pail of 
whitewash in one hand and a rumpled paper in the other. 
He paused before the cottage of his friend Mr. Jackson. 

“Oho! Lavender!” he shouted. 

Mr. Lavender Jackson appeared at the door, and the 
two exchanged greetings suitable between the Supreme 
Grand Ruler and the Deputy Grand Warden of the 
Amalgamated Black Eagles. 

“Lavender,” said Erastus, “looka heah!” 

He exhibited the paper, which was a copy of the “New 
Republic” for February 11, 1925. He turned to the end of 
Herbert Croly’s article, “What Ails American Youth?” 
and, slowly and lovingly, read a sentence therefrom: 

“Is it possible to augment the objectivity and the ver- 
satility of the response of the individual mind to life by 
cultivating the range, the plasticity, the inveteracy, and 
the intensity of the consciousness which the individual 
fastens on his own behavior?” 

Mr. Jackson rolled his eyes in delight. 

“That am sublime, Erastus,” said he. “Wish we could 
use him in de ritual. Whar didger get him?” 

“Found him in de house Ah was kalsominin’,’ 
reply. And he read the sentence over again. 

Little Gloria Jackson had followed her father to the 
gate, and listened in wonder. 

“Father,” said she, “what do all dose words mean?” 

“Don’t exhibit yo’ ignomus, Gloria,” replied her 
father, severely; “don’t you know eloquence when you 
hears it?” 
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Yes, They are Unbalanced! 


N ARTICLE in the December issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER entitled “Bird Lovers Need not 
Hate Cats” fell into the hands of the secretary 

of one of the state Audubon Societies, and he was 
inclined to resent the allegation that cats needed no 
legislation and that the damage they do to birds is 
comparatively small. His letter also mentioned ref- 
erences, offered data, etc. And this Editor answered 
him rather firmly, and incidentally called him an 
unbalanced nature student. 


Then my Audubon Society brother comes back 
at me with another letter, winding up with the state- 
ment that he would not reply to any further com- 
ments. But he need not have said that. Such un- 
balanced people are not worth wasting time on. 


But I want to give my readers one paragraph 
from his letter which reads as follows: 


“On my own home grounds, I will have no cat, 
either mine or one belonging to anyone else, because 
I have seen too much myself of their destruction of 
birds before my eyes, not to mention the more than 
convincing circumstantial evidence in innumerable 
other cases. I maintain what amounts to a miniature 
bird sanctuary and the cats of the neighborhood for 
a considerable distance feel free to come there and 
try to catch the birds that are so beneficial to man- 
kind, which I am trying to conserve. Under such 
conditions, quite naturally I endeavor to take effective 
means to prevent any cat from continuing such activ- 
ities.” 

Now, you can easily imagine what this unbalanced 
nature student brother of ours does to the cats which 
come on his premises. I don’t know whether he has 
courage enough to shoot them or not, but I doubt it, 
as most people who are twisted enough in their 
mentality to kill cats, and who imagine they thus 
show their love for birds, are seldom brave enough 
to learn to shoot a gun. But that our Audubon So- 
ciety brother disposes of cats in a very effective man- 
ner there is little doubt. 


ON E OF these days I am going to pay my respects to 

some of these people who think they can regulate 
the laws of nature artificially, and I will do it in no 
uncertain terms, and especially will I pay my com- 
pliments to those who destroy one form of life in 
the attempt to conserve some other form:—For in- 
stance, those who kill cats in the mistaken idea that 
it is necessary to do this to protect the birds. 


Such a person is not a criminal in intent, but he 
is very near to it in fact, and to attempt to regulate 
Nature by criminal means needs no condemnation,— 
the act condemns itself. 


If this Editor and this magazine stands for any- 
thing, they stand for the BALANCED VIEWPOINT. 
Incidentally, they stand for the square deal, and 
surely the man who sets up a bird sanctuary, (so- 
called,) and kills cats in protecting the birds therein, 
is an unbalanced nature student; to dignify him by 
the best possible specification. 

It is futile and wrong for anyone to try to pro- 
tect birds by the destruction of cats; and I want to 
say again that my own observation leads me to be- 
lieve, (and probably my observation is as good as 
some of those who can present a big lot of statistics, ) 
that the percentage of birds destroyed by cats, as 
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compared with the number which are killed by 
natural enemies, by weather conditions, anq by Other 
natural processes, is so small as to be altogetn 
negligible. 
; MADISON Cooppp 





The Old Songs 


HILE I have never lost any sleep over money, ag g 

it must be acknowledged that it sometimes becuaas” 
magic touchstone that works wonders, and remaing inet 
after the act, losing neither substance nor power. 


Henry Ford has demonstrated this in turning 
pointer of popular preference toward old-time musie an{ 
dancing; something that you or I couldn’t haye done jn 
seven coons’ ages. If the feeling were only genuine op 
the part of the public, what a great blessing My. Pori 


would have conferred upon us. 


Mrs. Sarah Pleas, of California, contributes qa Song that 
has been lost to humanity except in a very few Spots, such 
as the head of Coon Holler, and in the memories of those 
who are nearing the century mark. It is one of the ald 
nonsense songs with which our pioneer fathers used {, 
while away the long winter evenings, around the firep 
and was very popular at one time, long, long ago. It has 
a multitude of stanzas and a great variety of gibberish 
in the chorus. I last heard it in the mouth of a 12-year. 
old river rat, 25 years ago. Sometimes it was a Mouy 
that went courting and sometimes it was a Frog, or othe 
creature, and in most versions there was a nuptial bg 
and the various guests called for one descriptive stan, 
each. 





THE MOUSE GOES COURTING 


The mouse went a-courtin; he did ride; 
Rop-strop-bonny-mitty-kimo; 

Sword and pistol by his side; 
Rop-strop-bonny-mitty-kimo. 


Cho: 

Kimo, kimo, calo-flower, 
Flower-es-totheree, 

Rop-strop-pennywinkle, flappy-doodle-yaller-bug, 
Rop-strop-bonny-mitty-kimo. 

He built his nest in a holler tree; 
Rop-strop-bonny-mitty-kimo; 

Where they lived as snug as mice could be; 
Rop-strop-bonny-mitty-kimo. 

Three little mice running in and out; 
Rop-strop-bonny-mitty-kimo; 

Living on beech nuts scattered about; 
Rop-strop-bonny-mitty-kimo. 

Songs requested: “Down By The Weeping Willow’, 
“Little Mohee”; “What Is Home Without A Mother?”; 
“Roll On, Silver Moon”; “Call Me Back Again”; A poem 
having Bloodroot for its subject, in which the plant is 
likened to “a white-bannered knight.” 


Much good material awaits publication. 
W. A. BRIDWELL, Forestburg, Texas 





It is related that a traffic officer, by the name df 
Cudmore, stopped traffic on a New York City street, t 
allow a back alley Cat to move her five kittens acros 
the street. Truly, there is something in the world beside 
mere greed and graft, and there is doubtless somethin 
in Officer Cudmore’s heart and head besides what the dail) 
press would have us think of nearly all of the Police De 
partment and other Departments of the great city d 
New York. 
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[The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


OME time ago the Glad Philosopher confided to the 
readers of his column a list of some of the folks who 
ysed him undue annoyance, and for whose class, on ac- 
ount of their peculiar activities, there has been coined by 
: mebody the slang phrase, “they get my goat.” 

an Now, my former list of Goat-getters was not by any 
means complete. The necessity of an amendment to the 
jist has been weighing so heavily on my chest that I feel 
that I must get it off, so here goes: 


First, I am going to pay tribute to the person who is 
always carrying around a chip on his or her shoulder—who 
is eternally looking for slights and ever misjudging other 

ple’s motives. Such people are always falling out with 
their neighbors over trifles. Sensitive female folk quit 
calling on their best friends from no apparent cause, and 
when pressed for a reason, claim, “I called on you last;” 
or they quit speaking because “I passed you on the street 
one day and you never looked at me.” In time such thin- 
skinned people find themselves without friends, and blame 
the condition on a cold and heartless world when the whole 
trouble originated with themselves. 


Then, there is the fellow who signs his name with a 
cryptogramic jumble of hieroglyphics that is unintelligible, 
and unless it is printed at the top of the page leaves one 
to guess who the letter is from. 

Some person with poetic genius has paid this clever 
tribute to his kind: 

“T’ve studied it with tears and groans, 
Sometimes I think the name is Jones 
And then again I’d say it’s Brown 
With sundry letters upside down. 


Perhaps it’s Smith; it might be Duff; 
I give it up—lI’ve toiled enough; 

There ought to be some chloride cures 
For men with dizzy signatur: 3.” 

About the largest, fattest goat in my entixe corral! goes 
to the store clerk whose greeting is “Something FOR you” 
with an accent indicating interrogation. When that mean- 
ingless, asinine drivel falls from the lips of the approach- 
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ing clerk I feel like leaving that store immediately and 
going over to one where intelligent English is used. This 
silly, inane greeting has unfortunately found its way from 
the 5 and 10 cent stores to some others and cheapened 
them accordingly. 


Another sure Goat Getter is that enthusiastic member 
of the L. O. D. T. Sure, you all know him. You've all, 
as well as I, been bored ’most to death by this pest when 
you spent an evening at his home. As he sits in front of 
his radio, this brother of the Legion Of Dial Twisters 
keeps himself busier than the mother of twin babies. 
Just as soon as a program begins to come in good he 
invariably gives the dial a yank, either losing the signal 
entirely or making his set screech like a Comanche Indian 
at a green corn dance. Above the radio receiver of every 
member of the L. O. D. T. there ought to be hung a sign 
reading something like this: “WHEN IT’S COMING 
GOOD, FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE LEAVE IT ALONE!” 


Oh no, just because he’s young I mus’n’t overlook men- 
tioning the newsboy who wads my paper up into a com- 
pact missile and throws it at my house from across the 
street, often missing his mark. Fortunately, he is usually 
responsive to a little efficiency talk, especially when pre- 
ceded by a tip. 


The government officials who framed our present postal 
rates should have a pretty good sized herd of Angoras by 
this time. We can pass over the apparent inconsistency 
of your being able to send a package of newspapers to 
India for less postage than if you were sending them to 
your next door neighbor, because of reciprocal treaties 
which have not yet expired; but I wonder if the same 
osseus tissue from which the tusks of the African Elephant 
are formed was not also used to form the skull of the 
person who is responsible for the provision that Uncle Sam 
now charges more for sending two newspapers than for 
three, and the ruling that the government will send a 
conveyance out several miles into the country and haul 
back your package and mail it for less money than if you 
carry it to the Post Office yourself. 

Postal regulations used to be awfully simple—now some 
of them are simply awful! 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Watch Your Hot Weather Diet 


During the next two or three months, (in fact 
there is a liability of a hot spell any time from 
May Ist to November Iist,) watch your diet. Little 
food is needed to make good the physical losses of 
the body during hot weather, and the quantity con- 
sumed should be cut down accordingly. This advice 
could well be heeded, for that matter, any month in 
oo" gal but it is especially pertinent during the hot 
spells. 

When you run across a fellow who is all smiles 
and who is not puffing and blowing and complaining 
about the heat, but simply goes about his business 
in a smiling, sunny and active way, just as though 
there was no heat, you may know that chap doesn’t 
stuff himself with heavy foods, but eats moderately. 
Just prove this to your own satisfaction by trying 
it in your own case. 

Fruits, salads, cereals and cool drinks for hot 
weather, and as little of all of them as possible, except 
the cool drinks.. If you must eat hamburger steak 


smothered in onions, and pork sausage, wait until 
December. 


Nature’s Cathedral 


I did not go to church today, 
But spent a quiet hour 

Among the trees and blossoms where 
God speaks through every flower. 





A WOODLAND SHRINE 


Giant Maple trees bend 
O’er the crystalline spray 
Of the meadow brook, 
As it frolics in play. 


A wild tangle of Fern 
And blue Violets sweet, 
A mirage of Heaven 

Is this sylvan retreat. 


A rest and a solace 

For nerves that are frayed, 
Like the Lord had walked there, 
Or a saint had just prayed. 


HARRIET MARKHAM GILL 
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The Weather and Its Influences 


CONDUCTED BY JOHN S. HAZEN 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N. Y. 


Questions relating to Meteorology and on Weather Sub- 
jects Generally are invited, and will be answered by 
Mr. Hazen in the Queries and Answers Department 
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The Miracle of Spring in the North 


BY JOHN S. HAZEN 


HERE is an old, old weather 
proverb appropriate to the North 
which says, “As the days begin 
to lengthen the cold begins to 
strengthen.” So, we, in the North 
Country, have learned that it is not 
wise to begin to look for Spring as 
the unpopular short days of Winter 
begin to grow longer, but rather to 
anticipate colder weather and it is a 
well known saying here that we usu- 
ally get what we are looking for. 
But to most of us the returning sun 
after his far southern journey brings 
a thrill of gladness. It is not sur- 
prising, that in those early days of 
the human race, man worshipped the 
sun. The departure in the Fall, fol- 
lowed as it was, by death in so many 
forms and his return in the Spring, 
bringing back life and fertility, was 
indeed to them an omen of the resur- 
rection and life. There is a grandeur 
and majesty in the march of the sea- 
sons, and especially in the advance of 
Spring as it travels in successive steps 
northward across this vast country of 
ours from the Gulf to Canada, such as 
is found in no other region of the 
world. No other section can show 
such a wonderful and vivid resurrec- 
tion as is displayed here. The usual 
rule for the advance of Spring is in a 
series of waves or short successive 
steps from Florida to Canada. It 
takes a little more than six weeks for 
this journey from the northern Gulf 
States to the Canadian border. These 
steps are sometimes shortened and the 
advance of Spring seems barely to 
creep and again it may stand still as 
unseasonable cold is prolonged over a 
region. This was the condition over 
much of the eastern portions of the 
country during March this year, when 
snow and cold continued the entire 
month. 


Last year, because of some freak 
of this erratic weather of which we 
know so little, some small diversion 
of storm track, or of high or low, 
Spring advanced by leaps and bounds. 
No roaring lion was March of last 
year but more like the gentle lamb, 
or like April. 


“A dainty spendthrift, She flings her 
silver out in showers, 

And walks across the hills to leave, 
Light prints of crocus flowers.” 


The return of Spring brings to all 
of us renewed confidence and hope ;— 
hope in the future and confidence in 





the life that is indicated in the heart 
of Spring. Those living in the far 
South or even in middle latitudes never 
see the full glory of this resurrection 
unless they seek it diligently, but 
those living in the Northland can 
scarcely fail to note it. He who can 
see it and not marvel, must surely be 
out of tune with Nature. 


Even before the first harbinger of 
Spring has arrived, if one but ob- 
serves closely he may note with keen 
pleasure coming indices of change,— 
around the woods, along the roadside 
and within the fields. So slight are 
the indications in many cases that he 
must seek carefully and diligently for 
them but his pleasure is all the more 
when they are discovered. Delicate 
shadings of tints and colors within 
the deep woods change and grow be- 
fore you. Shadows are shortened as 
the altitude of the sun - increases. 
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Light effects shift and are i 

as they shimmer through the ta 
branches. They are softened by he 
delicate transitions and kaleidoseo : 
transformations unknown jp al 
southerly regions. Winds take at 
softer hue or tint, if one may use pe 
a term to describe so impalpable a sub- 
stance. The tones are at least soft 
ened as the warmth encroaches, _ 


The locked doors of Winter are pe. 
ing gradually opened and you may 
hear the whispering of Spring through 
her open doors. There is a peculigy 
delight not known at other seasons ip 
waiting for the opening. When March 
is kind, how we all enjoy her mood of 
suavity. How interesting to watch for 
the pulsing sap and the pleasure of the 
golden maple syrup from some nearby 
sugar bush. One can watch the tree 
and shrubs reviving from their long 
sleep as the flowing sap rises higher 
and higher, tinting and flushing the 
bark as though it were (as indeed it 
is) the very elixir of life. You first 
notice it around the base of trees and 














One of the first and earliest evidences of Spring to be found in 
the woods is the breaking of the icy fetters of Winter by some 
mountain stream showing black between deep snow banks 
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where added heat is reflected, 

that plant life starts earlier. Along 
pe and the sunny side of stone 
vegetation gradually breaks 
through the bor.ds of Winter and a 
tinge of green begins to show here 
and there, in bright contrast to the 
grab of plain and field. Here we can 
gee plainly the perennial contrast and 
battle between heat and cold as the 
transition period advances in a series 


of irregular steps. 


N THE deeper woods you will per- 

haps find the first evidence of Spring 
in some deeply hidden creek breaking 
the bonds of Winter with which it 
has been encased for months, and the 
water will show black between the 
overhanging banks of snow. Some- 
times the advance is slowed down by 
abnormal cold as has been the case 
the present year. During March and 
April a temperature deficiency of 
nearly 400 degrees left deep snow still 
in the woods and but few “harbingers 
of Spring” were visible during April. 

Spring, this year, was like a coy 
maiden hesitant to crowd upon the 
heels of grim Winter. The present 
year is in marked contrast to last 
year when unusually mild temper- 
atures during March advanced Spring 
in leaps and bounds and there was 
probably more real evidence of Spring 
the middle of March last year than 
there was the middle of April this 
year. But we should not be discour- 
aged; though the snow still lies deep 
within the woods this late, there is, 
for those who watch, evidence of the 
real harbingers of Spring telling their 
perennial story. 


The plebeian Skunk Cabbage will be 
the first bit of green to crowd its nose 
above the soil and it can probably be 
found pushing its way through the 
retreating snow bank in swampy sec- 
tions. This will be followed in turn 
by the Pussy Willows and these by the 
red blossoms of the Maples. The first 
spring flower to watch for will be the 
dainty Crocus pushing its head maybe 
through the frozen ground to be fol- 
lowed by the Hepaticas and the Dog- 
= Violet which is not a Violet 
at all. 

Climate is defined as a zone; or to 
go back to the origin of the word, it 
really means a slope; and we may well 
express the advance of Spring as a 
series of waves or slopes, beginning 
in the Gulf States and progressing en- 
tirely across our country in about 
seven weeks. 


A recent visit to southerly points 
found this condition beautifully illus- 
trated in passing through the succes- 
sive steps of flower and bud and leaf 
in the South to the dull gray of bare 
boughs farther North and finally to 
the far North with its ground still 


covered by snow until the latter part 
of April. 


Seasonal divisions of the year give 





(Continued on Page 273) 
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Irrigating Strawberries 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


TRAWBERRIES depend so much 
upon the moisture supply for size 
and flavor that every effort should 

be made to give them an adequate 
amount at harvest time. Sometimes, 
despite all precautions, a prolonged 
period of dry weather damages the 


under some form of organic matter 


at frequent intervals, most gardens 


will suffer more from drouth in future 
years than they have in the past. 
Some provision for occasional irriga- 
tion is good insurance against trouble 
of this kind. 

















Strawberries grown in linear rows and irri- 
gated by means of an inexpensive system. 


crop and may even prevent the ripen- 
ing of a part or all of it. 

Where the bed is a small one steps 
may be taken which are not feasible in 
large fields. Crops are saved often 
by running a garden hose to the bed 
and soaking it down thoroughly at the 
first signs of drouth. 

Fortunate indeed is the gardener 
who has at hand at such a time some 
provision for supplying water to his 
plants. It need not be an expensive 
overhead system with all the attach- 
ments, for a single pipe line fitted 
with nozzles and carried on low sup- 
ports of a temporary nature, like those 
in the illustration, may adequately 
care for a fair-sized garden. A good 
many gardens are now equipped with 
some such inexpensive apparatus for 
use in emergencies only. When one 
section of the garden has been thor- 
oughly watered the pipe is moved on 
for a few feet until the whole garden 
is covered. 

Light soils and other soils lacking 
in organic matter are most likely to 
need irrigation. The increasing scar- 
city of manure in many places and the 
increased reliance on commercial fer- 
tilizers tends to lessen the moisture 
holding capacities of garden soils. 
Unless every effort is made to turn 


Special Care for Backward Plants 


T IS unusual to find all the Black- 

berry plants, all the Plum trees, or 
all the Currant bushes in a plantation 
growing with equal vigor and pro- 
ducing crops which are equally satis- 
factory. A plant has an individuality 
as marked as that of an animal, and 
several plants may be grown under 
similar conditions with varying re- 
sults. 

The most successful grower of 
fruits is the man or woman who has 
learned to see differences in plants 
and to so adjust pruning and the food 
supply as to overcome them in so far 
as they can be eliminated. A strong, 
even growth on every plant is the 
mark of a good gardener. Trees prop- 
agated on seedling roots are affected 
by weaknesses inherent in the stocks; 
any plant is likely to be injured or 
diseased in some part upon which the 
fruit-bearing top depends for suste- 
nance. Soils, too, may differ widely in 
spots only a few feet apart. So dif- 
ferences arise. 

Some interference with the food 
supply, resulting in partial or slow 
starvation, is a common trouble with 
plants which are unable to keep pace 
with their fellows. A little additional 
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fertilization will often overcome the 
handicap and raise a worthless plant 
into the productive class. Since it 
will take no more time or effort than 
before to care for the rejuvenated 
plant, the handful of fertilizer will 
have resulted in a clear and unmis- 
takable gain. 


Plants which are undernourished 
usually show it first in the color of the 
leaves. They are yellowish and lack 
the dark green of most thrifty plants. 
Growth, too, is interfered with, the 
leaves fall early in Autumn, and the 
bark often changes color. These are 
all signs of trouble somewhere which 
may increase, unless it receives proper 
attention, until the plant dies. 


Mice were very active in some sec- 
tions during the past Winter and trees 
which are now showing signs of dis- 
tress should be examined to see if the 
trunks near the surface of the ground 
have been girdled. Bridge-grafting 
at this season is very uncertain in- 
deed, but if the girdle is only a partial 
one, heavy fertilization and in extreme 
cases the removal of the crop, if there 
is one, may keep the tree alive through 
the season and permit proper grafting 
next year before growth starts. When 
the leaves of a single branch turn 
yellow in Midsummer, the trouble may 
usually be found near the base of the 
—* in a canker or wound of some 
kind. 


Raspberry and Blackberry plants 
which fail to keep pace with adjoin- 
ing plants may be, and often are, in- 
fected with crown gall. The wart-like 
growths caused by this disease are 
usually found at the surface of the 
soil or just below. Unless the infesta- 
tion is general in the patch, the dis- 
eased plants should be dug out and de- 
stroyed, for it tends to spread through 
the plantation. 


The peculiar mottling of Raspberry 
leaves caused by mosaic are not to be 
confused with other troubles. Plants 
infected with mosaic or “yellows” 
should be dug out immediately and de- 
stroyed, along with other plants on 
either side which may have become 
infected, without sufficient time hav- 
ing passed to develop the symptoms 
in the leaves. 


Where plants fail to develop prop- 
erly and no diseased condition can be 
found it is likely that too little plant 
food is available. Such cases are com- 
mon and it is advisable to keep a small 
supply of commercial fertilizer on 
hand for treatment. There are few 
stimulators of plant growth equal to 
either nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia. They are quickly available 
when sufficient moisture is present 
and may be. used whenever the back- 
ward plants are found. A complete 
fertilizer which is high in nitrogen is 
perhaps best for use on small fruits 
early in the growing season, for while 
they more often need nitrogen than 
other elements, they may need phos- 
phorous and potash as well. 
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Protecting Fruits from Birds 


IRDS are fond of certain fruits not 

only because fruit is a highly 
prized food but also because fruit 
juices make a very acceptable substi- 
tute for water during the drier part 
of the year, when fresh water is not 
easily accessible, according to experi- 
enced ornithologists who are in a 
better position than the rest of us to 
assign reasons for the annual depre- 
dations. The fruit grower will at 
least agree most heartily that some 
Birds are excessively fond of Cherries 
and small fruits. He may even rise 
in his wrath and denounce the whole 
feathered tribe as immitigated nui- 
sances, but most farmers and garden- 
ers realize now that without Birds the 
fight against insect pests would be al- 
most hopeless, and the understanding 
gardener deliberately encourages the 
most desirable Birds to nest on the 
premises. 


Thirty-eight kinds of Birds are 
known to feed upon Apples of various 
sorts but the Apple grower has little 
trouble from this source and would 
not hesitate to scatter nesting boxes 
around the orchard in the belief that 
the more Birds he could coax into the 
orchard the more good Apples he 
could raise. Most of the trouble comes 
in the plantations of Cherries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, and other juicy 
fruits, ripening in Midsummer, which 
lends color to the belief that fruit 
juice beverages are popular among the 
songsters. 


Some fruits are preferred to others 
which ripen at the same time. W. L. 
McAtee, of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, has studied the food habits 
of common Birds for many years. He 
reports in part as follows concerning 
wild fruits, varieties of which are also 
grown in gardens: Fifty-two species 
are fond of Mulberries; forty-six of 
Strawberries; one hundred and eight- 
een of Raspberries and Blackberries; 
seventy-four of Cherries; seventy- 
seven of Grapes; and one hundred and 
six species find Elderberries very de- 
sirable. 

The most cosmopolitan fruit eaters 
are the Robin, the Starling, the Ori- 
oles, the Woodpeckers, the Catbird, 
the Bluebird, the Kingbird, and the 
Brown Thrasher. These Birds feed 
on a wide range of fruits, and the list 
includes those most troublesome in 
orchards and gardens. All of them 
feed on Cherries, for instance, but 
will eat other fruits if they are avail- 
able. When Cherries only are at hand, 
it is often a difficult matter to dis- 
courage the invaders, but it should be 
much easier to turn them to other 
fruits. 


This suggests the possibility of 
growing other fruits to protect garden 
crops, and the practice has been widely 
endorsed by ornithologists. Cherries 
suffer more than most other crops but 
several fruits highly prized by Birds 
ripen at the same time. Among those 
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recommended by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey are Mulber 
berry, Wild Cherry, Red-berried Bide 
and Fly Honeysuckle (Lonicera o9,. 
ulea). The last is an attractiye 
namental which supplies food to Birr 
from early June until Winter 

might afford some protectio 


n 
the fall fruits. also ty 
Where Apples and Pears Are geri 
ously damaged, the Bureay Suggest 


the planting of some of the ornam 
tal Crab Apples such as the Flowerin, 
Crab, or some of the Hawthorns , 
Most of the fruit-eating Birds are 
too valuable to be destroyed and thej 
services in reducing trouble from ih 
sect pests are too great to make it aq. 
visable to drive them permanently 
from the premises. There is left the 
alternative of protecting the fruit 
crop during a relatively short Season 
While the problem is somewhat differ. 
ent in each locality, the above Sug. 
gestions may point the way to a More 
satisfactory solution in many gardens, 





Mulching Small Fruits 


Buss and bramble fruits are ofte, 
planted in out-of-the-way plac 
in the garden where tillage is difficy} 
if not impossible. Too often cultiyg. 
tion is neglected and the plants ar 
left to compete with grass and weeds, 
a situation which is not conducive tp 


the production of good fruit. In such § 


cases mulching is a decided help. 


Raspberries and Blackberries ripen 
their fruits in Midsummer when the 
available moisture supply is so low 
that it is a highly important factor 
in developing the berries. Weeds and 
grass take a great deal of moisture 
from the soil and the supply for the 
canes is diminished by that amount. 
Weeds also tend to shade and prevent 
a normal development of the young 
canes which must be relied upon to 
produce the next crop. Weeds and 
small fruits are not cempatible. 


A good mulch of straw, old hay, 
litter from the henhouse, cuttings 
from the lawn, or loose rubbish from 
around the garden will keep the weeds 
down if renewed occasionally and wil 
check evaporation of water from the 
surface of the soil. An application of 
coarse manure during the Winter is 


excellent for furnishing plant food in” 


Spring and both mulch and fertilizer 
during the Summer. 

Gooseberries and Currants prefer 
a moist cool soil. Mulching protects 
the ground from the sun and provides 
good growing conditions for the plants 
The mulch system is used on a large 
scale by a few small fruit growers, 
and should be more generally em 
ployed in gardens. Small fruit plants 
respond promptly and bountifully to 
improvements in their surroundings. 
A good mulch would greatly improve 
the size and quality of small fruits » 
many gardens, and it is easily and 
quickly applied. 
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LL through the year we garden in 
A anticipation. I sometimes think 

the Roses bloom better on the 
coldest winter day in the garden of 
the imagination than they ever can 
when the sun and the soil and the 
wind and the rain get busy with the 
plants and the earth. The gardener 
who does not have his Roses bloom 
wherever he is, and at any time, lacks 
the real spirit of gardening. 


But in June we do have fruition. 
The Roses are with us, and I have 
never yet been able to anticipate any- 
thing so lovely as the Roses I see some 
June morning when I can drink in 
their beauty and inhale their exquisite 
odors before the sun has been able to 
take the dew-pearls off their petals. 

So June is the month of realization; 
of enjoyment. It ought also to be the 
month in which we cause others to en- 
joy our Roses. It is hard to under- 
stand the inner ideals of the man or 
woman who will not wish to share the 
pleasure of a beautiful Rose, the 
breath-taking color sweep of a plant 
covered with great blooms, the im- 
pression of a Rose hedge, the sym- 
metrical beauty of a Hugonis in the 
shrubbery or a Spinosissima in a gar- 
den corner. 

Therefore, let us have our friends 
see our Roses, preferably where they 
grow, but if necessary because we 
have cut them from the plants and are 
taking them about to do the work God 
intended them to do. I know of some 
Rose friends in New York whose prac- 
tice is to take an armful of Roses 
along with the heartfui of smiles they 
customarily carry, and dispose of the 
Roses in response to smile payments 
on the train, anywhere, in the office, 
to people who always do better be- 
cause the Rose has been given. 

In general, therefore, let us see 
Roses with our friends, and let us 
cut them and give them away. 


twee June has another joy. It 
gives the Rose lover, the Rose 
grower, a chance to visit others of 
similar inclinations, and to exchange 
experiences. No golf addict can pos- 
sibly have more to say than two Rose 
growers who get together; but, at 
least to me, the Rose story is not so 
tiresome as the stories which one en- 
counters from members of the “Foot 
and Mouth Club.” 


The American Rose Society has 
provided a mechanism whereby its 
members may visit each other. Each 
member receives a Handbook, in which 
his name is alphabetically associated 
with others, but which also tells him 


Roses in June 
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who are his Rose neighbors in his own 
town, his own county, his own state. 
He is entitled, by virtue of his mem- 
bership, to call without further intro- 
duction on any of his associates. What 
this entitlement ‘means appeared to 
one member, who two years ago used 
his American Rose Society card to call 
on an Italian countess whose name he 
has noticed in the list of members. 
She received him with the joy true 
Rose lovers always have together, and 
both were advantaged in consequence. 

Not only is it practicable thus to 
visit other gardens simply on the 
basis of mutual membership, but in 
many places pilgrimages are arranged. 
A Rose pilgrimage means that any 
number of persons, from one to a 
hundred, or more than that if there 
are more, have agreed on a certain 
day to visit one or two or more gar- 
dens together, as members of the 
American Rose Society. There is no 
ceremony, there are no duties, and 
usually there are not even the diffi- 
culties of weather, for in ten years of 
experience I have found the skies to 
frown but once, when a wet day pre- 
vented the completest pleasure on a 
Rose pilgrimage. 
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No formalities being required, any- 
one can institute a Rose pilgrimage for 
himself and ask his friends to join it. 
He is doing good to everybody con- 
cerned, including both the visitors and 
the “visitee.” 

It is necessary, however, to issue 
just a little occasional suggestion to 
the June Rose gardener. Roses need 
care. Sometimes it is a matter of 
more water—a thorough soaking in- 
stead of a little sprinkling. Some- 
times it is more food, as applied best 
by hanging a bag of cow-manure in 
water and using the result, in the 
color of tea, a quart or more close 
about a Rose plant, and _ never 
sprinkled over it. 


Or the Roses may need protection 
from bugs and other bothers. If they 
have been grown according to the in- 
formation I have been trying to offer 
for several years in this page, they 
won’t have any black-spot or mildew, 
because they will have been constantly 
dusted with the Massey dust. If Rose- 
bugs appear, pick them off, because a 
dead Rose-bug is perfectly safe! A 
little coal-oil on the surface of a pail 
of water will provide the quick death. 
If the garden is large enough, lead- 
arsenate sweetened with cheap mo- 
lasses seems to attract these hard- 
shelled, hard-boiled,. vicious gentry to 
an easy and prompt death. 


Keep watching the Roses; keep 
stirring the ground; keep cutting the 
blooms; and keep your heart full of 
Roses in June! 





The Perfume of the Rose 


BY A. J. SOARES 


FLOWER GROWER Mrs. L. C., of 

Illinois, asks where the Rose and 
other flowers get their perfume, and 
thereby hangs a _ very interesting 
story. 

The perfume of the Rose, as well 
as of other flowers, is contained in 
an essential oil. The essential oil of 
plants is not always agreeable as some 
plants have a very disagreeable odor. 
In some plants this odor is contained 
in the seeds or foliage and is partic- 
ularly noticeable when bruised. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
various species of Mints and Sages. 
There are a number of ways in which 
this essential oil may be extracted 
from the flowers. 

That of distillation is the most im- 
portant, and is applicable to a large 
number of substances that permit of 
the essential oils being distilled un- 
changed, but in others this cannot be 
done because of the delicacy of the 
perfume, and the liability to loss and 
deterioration during the process. In 


ie THE February number of THE 


such cases the method employed is as 
follows: 

The flowers are exposed in contact 
with purified lard or olive oil in suit- 
able frames whereby the fatty sub- 
stance is taken up and impregnated 
with the essential oil. Subsequently 
the essential oil is separated from the 
fatty substances by maceration with 
alcohol. An alcoholic essence is then 
obtained, and it is from this that 
the perfumes that are sold are ob- 
tained. The Attar of Roses is the 
essential oil of the Rose, and is chiefly 
produced in Hindustan and Persia. It 
is said that the so-called Attar of 
Roses is largely adulterated and that 
not one ounce of the pure essence ever 
reaches the United States and Eng- 
land. This adulteration is done with 
an essence of the Indian Geranium. 
One ounce of the pure essence is adul- 
terated until it makes 25 ounces. This 
is shipped to the United States to be 
used chiefly in the manufacture of 
soap. Recently a law was passed in 
Turkey prohibiting the adulteration 
of the essence, and now this work is 
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carried on in France and Switzerland 
which purchase the pure essence from 
Bulgaria. This country furnishes 
90% of the world’s supply. 

The price of the essence varies with 
the condition of the crop, but the 
quotation for 1925 was $25 for one 
troy ounce. Statistics for the year 
1924 give the amount of Rose petals 
harvested in Bulgaria as 11,000,000 
pounds which, roughly speaking, rep- 
resents 2 billion blossoms. This pro- 
duced 2,750 pounds of the liquid and 
220 pounds of the solid essence. The 
1925 crop was not so large and is esti- 
mated at about four million pounds. 


HE beauty of the scene where 
these Roses are grown can well be 
imagined. From Kornovo to Kazanlik, 
a distance of about thirty miles, in the 
southern foothills of the Balkans, is 
the location of the famous valley of 
Roses. White and pink Damascus 
Roses are here grown, alternating 
with fields of waving Corn and Wheat, 
and the delightful fragrance emanat- 
ing from these fields of Roses is 
carried for miles by the wind. The 
work of caring for these fields of 
Roses and harvesting the annual crop 
of blossoms gives employment to many 
peasants, but the remuneration is 
small. Whole families from the small- 
est to the oldest are thus employed, 
cutting the blossoms and putting them 
in baskets after which they are 
emptied into sacks to be later carried 
to the distilleries where they are at 
once subjected to distillation. As de- 
lay in the process of conveying them 
to the distilleries results in a loss of 
the precious perfume, no time is lost, 
and the distilleries work night and 
day during the rush season. Four 
hours are required to convert the blos- 
soms into the essence. 


One acre will produce in the neigh- 
borhood of 700 kilogrammes of Rose 
petals, which is equivalent to 1,500 
pounds. To make a kilogramme of 
petals a peasant has to harvest ap- 
proximately 400 blossoms. It takes 
4,000 kilogrammes of fresh Roses to 
produce 1 kilogramme of the liquid 
essence. A large factory will, at the 
height of the season, be able to use 
about 64,000,000 Roses every twenty- 
four hours, producing from these 88 
pounds of the Attar of Roses. 


There are two processes used in the 
extraction of the essential oil of the 
Rose. One is the old steam process, 
which is a very old one, and which 
has been very little improved upon, 
and the other is the new process of 
distillation by gasoline. The former 
produces the emerald-green Attar of 
Roses, which crystallizes when it 
cools, but liquifies at bodily temper- 
ature. The latter produces a solid 
essence which is of a dark orange 
color, a greasy paste, with a very 
strong odor. About 500 pounds of 
Roses are needed to produce one pound 
of the solid essence. This pound of 
liquid essence may be sold for $300, 






out of which the peasant receives $125 
for the work of caring for and har- 
vesting the crop. The solid essence 
will bring $70 a pound of which the 
peasant is paid $15.50. The difference 
in price is due to the amount of Roses 
required to produce the two kinds of 
essence, the liquid essence requiring 
more than the solid. 


It is from India that we get the 
tradition respecting the discovery of 
the method of preparing the famous 
Attar of Roses. It was an accidental 
discovery and came about in this man- 
ner: In an effort to please the vo- 
luptuous Jehanghir, his favorite sul- 
tana caused the bath in the palace 
garden to be filled with Rose-water. 
The action of the sun on the water 
caused the oily particles, which were 
floating on the surface of the water, to 
concentrate, and the attendant imag- 
ining that the water had become cor- 
rupt, began to skim it for the purpose 
of taking off the oil. As the globules 
burst under this process, they emitted 
such a delightful odor, that the idea of 
preparing this delightful perfume was 
at once suggested. 





Tree Roses (Standard Roses) 


“[ aaae are many Canadian readers 
of your magazine who will not 
agree with the views of J. H. Mc- 
Farland with respect to the utility and 
effectiveness of the Tree or Standard 
Rose. 


Answering F. E. Lynch in your is- 
sue for March, Mr. McFarland states 
that he does not think much of Tree 
Roses as they grow and are used in 
America. Mr. McFarland’s views, no 
doubt, will apply to the districts with 
which he is familiar, but it would be 
a great pity if gardeners in the North 
Central areas of this continent would 
accept his opinions. The Standard 
Rose has been growing in popularity 
during recent years and it is rarely, 
insofar as my acquaintance with gar- 
deners goes, that when one has com- 
menced to grow this type of Rose that 
he gives it up. Indeed, some of our 
most prominent horticulturists have 
declared that they will grow no other 
kinds in their limited gardens, be- 
cause they are so much more effective 
in the display they make in the gar- 
den, where daintiness is a feature to 
be desired. 


The writer has been growing Roses 
for almost twenty years, including Hy- 
brid Teas as well as Hybrid Perpet- 
uals and is getting more and more 
into the Standard type. My first 
Standard Rose was a Gruss an Teplitz, 
planted some eight years ago and it 
is still thriving and each year pro- 
duces an increasing number of beau- 
tiful blooms on its shapely crown. 
Since then there have been added 
Standards of the Gorgeous, Jonkeer 
J. L. Mock, Etoile de France, Betty 
Uprichard and several others, and [| 
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Tune, 199 
have on order a number of 
for the coming Spring. new lay 
I cannot understand Mr. MeRp 
land’s dislike for the form of &, | 
Standard Rose. It might be ag the 
to explain why the lover of the =~ 
Bulldog has no admiration ion 


graceful Grayhound. To many of 8 





the average bush Rose bed hag li Som 
beauty except for the flowers jt 
With the Tree Rose this unfavony, § ™y; 
charge cannot be made; because w: pont 
control by pruning, the Tree Rose jg pA | 
: ‘ , 
decorative plant whether in or oy ty Isabel 
bloom. I should strongly recom : latter 
to Mr. Lynch that he makes trial: of sport 
the Standard Rose before accent A. 
the opinion of even so great » spor 
authority as Mr. McFarland. ee 
J. B. SPENCER, (Ont) $6001 
Geral 
Tree Roses a 
*I read Mr. McFarland’s reply 4 white 
Mr. F. E. Lynch’s inquiry regarding ay ‘2 
Tree Roses. I do not know about con. aaa 
ditions in Pennsylvania but I do knoy Gera 
that I have a Tree Rose of the Gry; days 
an Teplitz variety three years old thy 
had 128 Roses on the first time. They 
there was one week that there wor LI 
none, but after that it had Roses m ¢ 
until they were frozen in November, 
Here, where the Winters are rath In 
severe, I loosen the roots on one gide fle 
and fasten it down and cover it with Belle 


a box, bank the box with earth an runs 
cover it with coarse manure. gar 
When I uncover it each Spring th T 
leaves have started nicely and thy @ 4 
keep right on growing. leav 
When I first set it up I covered it = 
with coarse sacking to keep the dire 
sunlight from possibly withering the I 
tender leaves. If I was starting ap rak 
other Rose bed I would have three or and 
four Rose Trees. fen 


A.W. DEL., (Ont) B® 
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Flowers and Mental Equilibrium ie 
a 
“I know of nothing that will buili rd 


character, bring health, add rest t no’ 
life and improve the strain of family flo 
blood more surely than working with 
flowers and trees,” said Luther Bur 
bank in an article published in the 
Saturday Evening Post shortly befor 
his death. 

“I’d like some statistical sharp,’ 
he added, “to look up for me data m 
these questions: he 

“How many men with gardens wh ar 
understood plants and loved them, OV 
have gone to the insane asylum or th 
poorhouse ?” ve 

“Was a flower grower ever hanged a 
for murder? 

“Did a devoted garden lover evét fi 
rob a@ man or embezzle the distmt ” 
school funds or beat his wife? D 

“I believe that I could prove a whik @ 
lot of things, in this money-mal @ g 
struggling, pleasure-chasing age d 
ours, if I could just lay my hands @ 
a few tables like that.” ( 
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BRANCH SPORTS 
fty years ago nearly all the 


ghee for cut flowers were of 


‘ngle sorts, and were cut and 
nearly rey half open buds. Three lead- 
used mmieties (now perhaps extinct) were 
rs Silene, pink, Safrano, buff, and 
Bon a clear yellow. This 


Sprunt, 
lsbel iginated, I believe, as a branch 


Safrano. 
a “4 sooth fied example of branch 
sporting is the new Starking Apple, a 
rt with red fruit on a Delicious. The 
Say which is advertising it paid 
$6,000 for the one branch. ; 

‘A good while ago a scarlet single 
Geranium in England sported a white- 
striped variety with an occasional white 
petal. The same variety sported a double 
white. The original was Vesuvius and 
the striped variety was called New Life. 

By the way: What has become of the 
several tricolor and golden-bronze-leaf 
Geraniums which were so popular in the 
days when house plants were popular? 

WooprurrF, (Iowa) 


LEAVES AND OTHER 
STREET SWEEPINGS UNSAFE 


In the February issue, page 68, the 
question is asked if street sweepings and 
fallen leaves from the street that are 
collected where oil from automobiles 
runs into them are unsafe to use for 
garden or for flower beds. 

They are surely unsafe. We live right 
in town and for years we used up all the 
leaves and sweepings;—father in the 
garden;—I for flower beds. We had 
our plants die off for us, and found it 
was because of the oil in leaves. 

I now watch and when leaves fall I 
rake up all that are between sidewalk 
and curb line and throw them over the 
fence on a pile. We leave those in the 
street for the city to gather up when 
the street is cleaned. 

I cover my bulb beds with leaves and 
when Spring comes we spade under in 
garden or flower beds all the leaves that 
lay on the pile all Winter and what we 
clean up from the flower beds. And we 
now have a fine garden again and fine 
flowers. 


Miss FLORENCE SCHEDT, (Ohio) 


YARROW (ACHILLEA 
MILLEFOLIUM) 


I have noticed several articles on Yar- 
row lately. 

Yarrow seems to grow everywhere 
here; on the dry, almost desert spots 
around Lillooet, to the highest peaks of 
over 8,000 feet. 

Near town we only have the white 
variety, but I once, and only once, found 
a pink specimen. I thought I had made 
a find and planted it carefully in the 
garden, To my disgust most of the 
flowers came out white. the following 
season; but some of the side spikes were 
pink. I now have it planted in several 
spots, and find that when planted in a 
good sunny place I get more pink. Per- 
haps the soil has something to do with 
intensifying the color. 

Last year I found another pink lot, 
(almost cherry red,) but this time high 


up in the hills (3,000 feet altitude) and 
nearer the coast. At 6,000 feet a dwarf 
kind grows, or it might be the other 
growing smaller on account of altitude. 

I think there are more pink specimens 
amongst the coast kind, but I feel that 
the pink amongst the kind that grows 
near the Fraser is very rare. 

I am always on the lookout for freaks, 
and have several amongst other flowers, 
one of the best being a pink-flowered 
Service-berry, (Amelanchier alnifolia). 


A. W. A. PHarr, (B. C., Can.) 


ECHEVERIA OR 
SEMPERVIVUM TECTORIUM 


An interesting item in the March 
FLOWER GROWER led me into a bit of 
research. I wanted to find the old- 
fashioned plant called “Hen and Chick- 
ens” which I remembered seeing in New 
England gardens when I was a boy fifty 
years ago. On reading Mrs. W. F. 
Adams’ letter I hunted catalogues for 
Echeveria with no results, then in the 
Independence Nurseries’ catalogue I 
found “Hen and Chickens” called Sem- 
pervivum Tectorium.” In Bailey’s Cy- 
clopedia “Hen and Chickens” is given 
the latter name and under that name I 
found that Dreer’s Garden Book offers 
the plant for sale. 

I believe that superstition has pre- 
vented many gardeners from growing 
this interesting plant. I remember that 
it was claimed that when it flowered 
there would be a death in the family. 
As it rarely blooms and as the grim 
reaper is sure, the cause of the supersti- 
tion is readily seen. Houseleek is an- 
other old-fashioned name for it. 

I mentioned the plant to an old Ver- 
monter and the prices quoted for it. He 
replied “Oh Pshaw! we used to chop it 
up as a weed.” There is always food for 
thought and research in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

E. MERLE Brxsy, (R. I.) 


FUNKIA SUBCORDATA 


The plant often called White Day 
Lily, also Plantain Lily, is a beautiful, 
hardy and desirable plant worthy of a 
place in any garden. We have grown 
this plant in sun and shade and have 
found the most satisfactory results are 
to be obtained when planted on the 
north side of the house. Since the plant- 
ing on the north side of the house often 
presents quite a problem, this plant 
solves part of it at least. 

Its large, pale green, tropical-appear- 
ing foliage reaches a height of about 
one foot, while the flower stalks grow 
about two feet tall, holding the white 
trumpet-shaped flowers well above the 
foliage in September. 

Our first plant was reset a number 
of times, but we could not find a way to 
divide it to increase stock, but later 
when all soil was carefully washed from 
the rootstock a close examination showed 
a series of joints, each joint having 
a separate root system. Since the root 
seems to grow in one direction only, 
each joint represented one year’s growth 
and were about one-half inch apart. 
From each joint springs leaves and a 
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flower stalk and @n old clump will have 
many flower stalks, all apparently com- 
ing from the same place in the ground 
on account of the closely united joints. 


The plant is easily propagated by 
cutting between the joints, each joint 
being provided with a separate root sys- 
tem. Division should be made in early 
Spring as soon as new growth starts, 
but the single divisions will not bloom 
the first year. 


Since the plant produces only one ad- 
ditional joint each year, it does not mul- 
tiply rapidly and is therefore compar- 
atively scarce. This, however, is some- 
times an advantage, as the plant stays 
put. 

LAMBERT COULTER, (Iowa) 


RABBITS DAMAGE BLUE 
SPRUCE SEEDLINGS 


This last Spring I planted about fifty 
Blue Spruce seedlings in my garden plot. 
The seedlings were not protected and I 
find that something has eaten the tops 
off from them. Indications are that it 
was the work of Rabbits. I am rather 
surprised that they should attack any 
member of the evergreen family, with 
the pitch content in the bark. 


However, I have found a remedy, and 
that will be several feet of chicken wire 
around them next Fall. 


M. F. Hulburt, (Wis.) 


CASTOR BEANS FOR 
A NEW GARDEN 


An outdoor beautifier that we have 
discovered is the Castor Bean. 


When we started our lawn and planted 
trees, shrubs and perennials, we dreaded 
the bare look that must last a season or 
two while things were getting a start. so 
we conceived the idea of planting Castor 
Beans, which have wonderfully pretty 
bronze-green and red foliage and grow 
to an immense tree-like plant in so short 
a time. I would notice the plants about 
two feet high and soon would be looking 
up into a veritable tree,—my little forest 
I call them. The Castor Bean is a trop- 
ical plant, I believe, but grows here with 
no trouble excepting that it must have 
good soil. Again, the expenditure is 
negligible, and with a lot of satisfaction. 
They may be put in the background or 
made into a beautiful center in a round 
bed with a border of Cannas, the colors 
blending nicely. 


Mrs. CHAS. A. RASMUSEN, (S. Dak.) 


BLUEBELLS OF SCOTLAND 


I notice that L. K. H. in the “Wayside 
Ramblings” for March says of the Cam- 
panula rotundifolia that it blooms abun- 
dantly on open moors in both countries 
(England and Scotland). 


Gray’s Botany says that it blooms on 
rocky hillsides. I find it growing in this 
country—at least in the middle west— 
only on shelves of rocky cliffs. In the 
dells of the Maquoketa, (known as the 
“Devil’s Backbone”) about 25 miles from 
here, it is very abundant, the leaves, long 
and grass-like, hanging down. Gray 
says very truly that the name rotundi- 
folia is a misnomer since the rotund 
(round) leaves can be seen only on close 
examination close to the ground. I have 
never known of anyone trying to domes- 
ticate it. 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 
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GARDEN RULE 


The drawing is of a planting or gar- 
den rule. As the sketch shows it has 
been drawn out to three inches. Now 
this rule is adjustable and reads to 
nearly twelve inches on the slide and for 
distances over that you use the sum of 
the slide plus 12. From the sketch you 
will note that the rule is set for three 
inch distances and for fifteen inch dis- 
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tances over all. As you know rules be- 
come dirty and the advantage of this 
one is that you set your distance and it 
remains the same for the measurement 
of each successive transplanting. 

While there are many rules made, I 
think that this type of rule will prove 
very handy in the garden. The construc- 

_ tion is inexpensive and simple and easily 
made from a one foot rule and wood 
strip of the same size, using tin strips 


for guides. 
M. F.'H., (Wis.) 


TO PREVENT WEEDS AND 
GRASS IN GARDEN WALKS 


Use 20 pounds of blue vitriol in 20 
gallons of water. Put water in barrel 
first and hang the vitriol in the water 
in a burlap sack, so it will go down but 
half way, until dissolved. Use sprinkling 
can, using it freely just as soon as 
weeds appear. 

If one weed appears, use it again, and 
you will not see grass this year or weeds 
the next. 

A far better way even than this, and 
requiring less time, is also far more 
pleasure. Often having picnic parties 
on the lawn when Peonies were in bloom, 
to say nothing of other large companies, 
I liked generous walks, and they must 
be kept neat and clean. I kept a broad 
sharp hoe hanging from view, back of 
a flowering tree. I allowed plants and 
weeds up one day, then used the hoe, 
shuffling it back and forth, shaving every 
weed down, drawing it toward me, 
spreading and smoothing the walk, about 
as rapidly as I would have sauntered 
along without the hoe, and it was a lot 
more fun, leaving it @lean as a sanded 
floor, since the weeds do not show after 
one hour’s sunshine. 


Mrs. SARAH A. PLEas, (Ind.) 


AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM 


The query of your correspondent con- 
cerning agricultural gypsum and your 
comment thereon have induced me to be- 
come reminiscent. 

The farmers of Warren and Sussex 
Counties, N. J., from 1866 to 1870, suf- 
fered a craze on the subject of land 
plaster. As a boy I helped cart “stone 
plaster.” We went for it in large wagons 
to Waterloo, ten miles away, over the 
Allamuchy Mountain. We found tons 
and tons of this rock piled in rows five 
and six feet high close along the canal 
bank, where it had been unloaded from 
the boats which had brought it from 
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New York City on the Morris and Essex 
Canal. We were told it came from Nova 
Scotia whence it had been brought in 
ships to New York. 

We loaded on all the horses could pull 
over the mountain and carted it to 
Marksboro. Here was the plaster mill, 
a mill weeks behind with its grinding. 
We had to unload two hundred yards 
away, both sides of the lane being piled 
high with stone plaster. When notified 
that our grist was ready, we went and 
got it in bags. It seemed to be as fine 
as flour, was somewhat darker in color, 
was very heavy and did not dust up as 
readily as flour. 

It was broadcast over fields of young 
Clover; this was men’s work; one drove 
the wagon across the field and two men 
rode and scattered the plaster. 

It was the boys’ work to toss the 
plaster on young Corn. In those days 
Corn was always planted in hills; when 
the blades were about twe inches high, 
we had to put two tablespoonfuls on 
each hill. 

The wagon had deposited the bags 
along one edge of the field, say, twenty 
feet apart. We carried our immediate 
supply in a bag under our left arm, sus- 
pended over our right shoulder. Each 
boy walked between two rows and plas- 
tered them both. One handful did for 
four hills; if we got into a race, we took 
a larger handful and made it do for six 
hills. As I said the ground plaster was 
heavy and could be “chucked” some dis- 
tance; it did not take much skill to hit 
a hill ten feet away. It was heavy work 
and you got the backache long before 
noon. One point was to get ahead of 
your companions and then step across 
and unload a few handfuls on their 
rows, “just to help them out.” 

We would all like to know what good 
it was. I often asked that question, and 
the only answer I ever got was that it 
attracted moisture. Did it? Perhaps no 
universal answer could be given. It 
might depend on the nature of the soil; 
also on the usual distribution of rain- 
fall during the season when applied. 
Here our rainfall in May generally pro- 
vides all the moisture our Corn needs at 
that time. Our need of rain comes eight 
weeks later. 


The rage for plaster did not last long; 
in a few years pieces of stone plaster 
lying around the premises were becoming 
objects of curiosity; and the farmers 
smiled as they thought of the money and 
labor they had invested. 

Our gypsum came from Nova Scotia 
by water. What is the source of gypsum 
in the middlewest? I have seen mineral 
specimens from Kansas and_ Iowa, 
prettily colored and partly crystallized; 
do they quarry it there? 

W. C. ARMSTRONG, (N. J.) 
Epitor’s Note :— 


The above sketch by Brother Armstrong is 
surely interesting, but it is regretted that up to 
the present time no definite information from a 
disinterested source has come to hand. If agricul- 
tural gypsum is of value we ought to know it, 
and we ought to know in what way it is of value. 
Mere ideas without comparative tests are of little 
value. 

It would seem that agricultural gypsum is not 
at the present time in anything like general use. 
Aside from suggestions that it is valuable for 
Irises no exact information has so far been re- 
ported. 


“BISHOP’S WEED” 


Aegopodium Podagraria variegatum, 
(or Bishop’s Weed,) is rather a long 
name for such a small plant, but I be- 


GHE Frewer Goawsen 






J Une, 1% 


lieve in calling every plant we 
name, even if you have by stot 
breath while pronouncing it,—goy 
names we hear for plants are q nit 
For many years my plants of att 
podium have lived and thrived, ine 
neat green and yellow variegated Pat 
the yellow fading to white as the wi, 
mature. It grows about eight ; 
high, each leaf from the heart of 
plant. The bloom is white on tall te 
with small flowers in a whorl. It iia 
for a waste or barren spot in syn 
or shade, and no soil is too poor for j 
to grow. It’s a fine border plant A 
beds, and is much less care than pi, 
ing annuals each year. The leayeg 
in well in bouquets or wreaths, | 
it, for it’s like an old friend, for it 
stayed by me for many years, ; 


Mrs. H. McKeg, (Ohio) 


AUTO OIL AND SPARROWs 


I read with interest the question ». 
garding the possible injury to Vegetation 
| using leaves contaminated with ayy 
oil. 

This reminds me of the injury auto gi 
will cause to the hatching of eggs, }, 
the town near us, in the years before thy 
great numbers of automobiles trayeljy 
the streets, Sparrows were very m. 
merous. In fact thousands of them hy. 
bored about the town. Now a Sparny 
is rarely seen. A discussion arose oy 
day among some of the residents gp. 
cerning their late scarcity. One ma 
said their eggs no longer hatched. fe 


said the birds hopping about on the oily § 


brick pavements got their feet oily, they 
returning to the nest the oil was som 
in contact with the eggs. The film of 
oil soon coated the eggs sufficiently t 
prevent hatching. 


Roy DE WITT, (Ohio) 


DESTROYING ASTER BEETLES 
WITH PARIS GREEN 


In January issue I notice page 465 that 
a party recommends the sprinkling of 
Paris Green, mixed with water, for de 
stroying Aster beetles. Some time ag 
Mrs. Sarah Pleas, the great Peony 
woman, recommended shaking the black 
beetles into coal oil. This is O. K., but 
the Paris Green method kills the honey 
bees, and may be injurious to Humming 
Birds. 


MISs FLORENCE SCHEIDT, (Ohio) 


DO PLANTS CHANGE COLOR? 


Much has lately been published in th 
floral magazines regarding the change 
of color in a flower when grown close ti 
another of a different color. Despite th 
fact that this has been explained to bk 
untrue it still has some adherents. It 
is true that flowers may change their 
color owing to a difference in soil @ 
from some other causes, but not from 
close planting. I think that all of the 
reports of Dahlias changing color from 
being planted close to another of a di- 
ferent color, comes from the fact that 
Dahlias which are of two colors, tht 
is variegated, or the petals tipped with 
another color, are often very unstable 
in their color. Sometimes there will 
in the same plant flowers of a solid color, 
some striped, and some that may be 
of one color and half of another. But 
close planting has nothing to do 
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: nge, which is caused by some in- 
h hey ‘attribute in the plant. 
, ANTONE J. SOARES, (Calif.) 





How TO GROW ORIENTAL POPPIES 


tried several ways of planting 
gehen suecess, when a friend 


- “Give me the seed, I’ll make them 


said, 


ow. 
se rolled them up in a damp cloth 
and kept them in fairly warm place un- 
til they sprouted, then planted them out- 
doors, lightly covered with fine soil, and 
then placed a wet cloth over them until 
the leaves were formed. She has some 
fne plants now. I tried the same plan 
with Delphiniums, with good results. 
Mrs. R. B. H., (N.Y.) 


DEEP PLANTING OF 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


I plant my bulbs so that by going over 
them with a rake after being covered, I 
sometimes rake them out. In other 
words, not over two inches deep. By 
cultivating during the summer months 
I find that enough dirt is thrown up 
around the crowns to keep them from 
falling over, and when digging find the 
bulbs about six inches deep because of 
the ridge of soil thrown up in cultivat- 
ing. I get good results in this way and 
digging is not difficult. 


F. F. R., (So. Minn.) 


DIGGING GLADIOLI 


I have read with much interest the 
notes in last GROWER regarding harvest- 
ing Glads. We start digging as soon as 
any foliage shows it is turning yellow, 
which shows the bulbs are ready to be 
taken up, and think the bulbs look better 
than to let them get brown and not able 
to make a good clean cut of the top, and 
finish digging before ground freezes. 
Tops are cut off the same day as dug, and 
the bulbs put in flats in an airy dry 
building and left until old bulb will come 
off clean, then sorted and put in bulb 
cellar to cure. 


W. H. CARPENTER, (Conn.) 


SCALE ON EVONYMOUS 


Seale often kills or injures Evonymous. 
The remedy is to spray while yet dor- 
mant (before growth begins in the 
Spring) with one of the miscible oils. 
“Scalecide” is a well known brand ob- 
tainable from seedhouses and florists. 
The directions on the container should 
be followed and thoroughness is essen- 
tial While some people may object to 
sprays, I am not sure that by the same 
reasoning they might not object to soap 
used to help keep us clean. 

Soap is as unnatural as spraying and 
by care we might keep clean by water 
alone. By care our plants might be per- 
fectly healthy and “bug free” but until 
we better understand plants and soils 
we may have to spray some. Better 
spray once than to lose the plants. 

Nature is a good guide. In the wild 
(Nature) the native Evonymous at least 
seek shade or part shade, soil rich in 
humus, and plenty of moisture, along 
with good drainage. Try this, too, but 
spray first, at least this year. 

R. W. S., (Ark.) 





STORING DAHLIA 
TUBERS IN ASHES 


I have tried keeping Dahlia tubers in 
sifted coal ashes and to date they are 
hard as a rock and apparently as good 
as when I put them in the cellar last 
Fall. F. F. R., (So. Minn.) 


It would seem that sifted hard coal 
ashes might make an excellent material 
for covering Dahlia tubers in storage, 
and if any other grower has had ex- 
perience along this line we hope to hear 
from you. — (EDITOR) 
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FRINGED GENTIAN FROM SEED 


Perhaps Fringed Gentian Seeds prefer 
to be frozen, ere they germinate. The 
reason I say this is because some mem- 
bers of our Wild Flower Preservation 
Society gathered seeds and broadcast 
them in a wet spot some 30 miles from 
where gathered. A fine little colony of 
Fringed Gentian resulted. I do not know 
that any one tried to sow the seeds in 
their yard. The seeds were gathered in 
October and sown within a week. 


Huron H. SMITH, ( Wis.) 





The Indian Pipe 


(MONOTROPA UNIFLORA)—(HEATH FAMILY) 
BY MINNA COMMON, (Nor. N.Y.) 


HAT more delightful experi- 

ence can come to the nature 

lover wandering along some cool 
woodland path, than to discover nest- 
ling half-hidden among the brown 
leaves and Ferns a clump of Indian 
Pipes? They may be found in any 
part of the country, but are common 
nowhere. Always they choose rich, 
thick, moist woods; preferably Pine 
or Oak and because they are parasitic, 
are absolutely colorless ;—stem, leaves, 
flower, all an almost translucent white. 
This fact has given rise to various de- 
scriptive names;—Ice Plant, Corpse 
Plant, Ghost Plant, but none has the 
charm of the common name, Indian 
Pipe, because they are found in dense 
woods, presumably inhabited at some 
time by the Red Men. As a child I 
truly supposed them the “pipe of 
peace” used by the Indians. On ques- 
tioning I found my children held the 
same idea. 

Waxy white, they stand crowded 
closely together, all hanging their 
heads as if ashamed that they cannot 
support themselves, but must absorb 
their nourishment from some other 
plant. The flowers have no odor, con- 
sequently no friends among bees or 


butterflies, and have to depend on 
themselves for fertilization. 

If the sun shines on them or any 
wild creature touches them as _ it 
scurries through the woods they turn 
inky black. With a trowel and infinite 
care not to touch them, even lightly, 
a clump may be lifted onto a plate 
and will stay spotlessly beautiful in 
the house for a fortnight. 


The flowers are solitary, borne on 
the top of the nodding stem and are 
white, waxy and bell-shaped. They 
have four or five white, scale-like 
petals, and twice as many hairy sta- 
mens and no leaves at all;—white 
scales taking their place on the fleshy 
stalk. 

The flower, when its seeds ripen, 
feels that then, having accomplished 
something in life, it has a right to 
hold up its head. So putting on a 
brown cloak it stands proudly erect 
for months and guards its precious 
seeds. These are innumerable and 
minute, resembling fine sawdust. 


To find these curious little colorless 
plants makes an eventful day to be 
cherished in memory with the time of 
finding a showy Orchid or of hearing 
a Hermit Thrush sing. 

















A large clump of Indian Pipe growing close to a 
Polypodium on Murray Hill Island, in the 1000 Islands 
of the St. Lawrence River, Northern New York. 














































THE FLOwER GROWER 


Timely Suggestions for June 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Summer’s in the sound of June 
Summer and a deepen’d tune 
Of the bees and of the birds,— 
And of loitering lovers’ words. 


—Leigh Hunt 


UNE is indeed a synonym for Sum- 
J mer to the Northern man who as- 

sociates it in his mind with the 
first warm weather, and a tropical 
profusion of flowers, especially of 
Roses. 


June is a busy month for the gar- 
dener and one way to save work and 
effort is to make it a point never to 
postpone until tomorrow the work that 
should be done at once. This is espe- 
cially true of weeding. 


Keep the weeds well checked during 
this month and by so doing you will 
lighten the garden work for the re- 
mainder of the season. Cultivate fre- 
quently; besides other advantages, it 
keeps down the weeds and conserves 
needed moisture. 


See that the tools that you use are 
free of dirt and rust, as a clean tool 
does better work. If the tools are con- 
stantly in use they will not get a 
chance to become rusty and inefficient, 
so keep them moving this month. 


As a labor-saver the wheel hoe 
stands high. With this tool the gar- 
dener may do three hours’ work in one 
hour’s time, and if the tool is properly 
used and at the right time, the yield 
will also be increased. 


After watering in hot weather, 
mulch plants to keep the ground cool 
and moist. First hoe some of the soil 
away from the plants, then water 
freely, after this replace the dry soil 
that had been removed, and watering 
need not be done again for several 
days. 


As Roses are gross feeders, about 
the first of the month begin to mulch 
the beds with fertilizer. Several 
inches of well-rotted manure placed on 
the Canna bed will hasten their tropi- 
cal growth and smother weeds. 


The secret of success with Roses is 
to give them plenty of room to grow, 
food, ample moisture, abundant sun- 
shine, and to see that they are not in- 
jured by insect enemies. Cut the 
faded blooms and prune off sucker 
growth. 


Early this month complete putting 
out bedding plants. Place Geraniums 
in a well-drained, sunny situation. If 
you have never used the Balsam Sul- 
tani try a bed this year and you will 


be delighted with the constant display 
of dainty flowers. 


If you fancy the so-called “winter 
bouquets” you will want to begin to 
gather grasses to use in them. After 
gathering, tie the grasses in bunches 
and hang them in the shade to dry in 
such a manner that the stems will be 
straight. 


As the Dahlia is a fall-bloomer it is 
time enough to plant the tubers early 
in June, to secure the best results. 
When the plants are about six inches 
high pinch off the tops and continue 
training until the buds form. 


Before Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Del- 
phiniums, Lilies, and other tall-grow- 
ing plants are injured by the wind, 
tie them neatly to stakes that are 
painted green to make them as incon- 
spicuous as possible. Fasten vines to 
their supports. 


Roses, Weigela, Forsythia, Lilacs 
and other shrubs that have finished 
blooming may at this time be pruned 
slightly. If cut back, Tea Roses often 
produce Roses of fair quality during 
the Summer. 


When pruning dense-growing 
shrubs that are used for hedges it is 
a good plan to part the plants with 
the hand so that some of the inner 
branches may be reached by the prun- 
ing shears, and then the outer 
branches may be trimmed into form. 


In looking after newly planted 
trees, etc., be careful to notice whether 
the wire with which the label is at- 
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tached is loose enough to give 
room for the tree to increase jp 
A tight wire may injure if y 
the tree. * kal 


At this time give the fruit ¢ 
proper care so as to assure a ep 


well-grown fruit. After the up of 
drop” the process of “thinning” 
be begun. Apples, Peaches, Plums 


and Apricots repay amply for timely 
attention. 


The lawn, too, comes in for its 
share of the gardener’s attention, It 
is a good plan to roll the lawn after 
the first mowing. From now op it 
will need to be mowed about once 4 
week, at least, to keep it in good shape, 


Lawn clippings may be used for 
mulching plants or put on the com 
pile. In dry weather if the clippiy 
are short they may with benefit be g}. 
lowed to remain on the lawn as they 
will afford protection to the roots of 
the grass. 


For a desirable succession of bloom - 


continue to make plantings of Glagi. 
oli every two weeks. In the latitude 
of New York, plantings may be made 
with a certainty of fall bloom, up untij 
about the first of July. 


If the beds are to be used for other 
plants, dig up and dry off the ripened 
Tulips and other bulbs of spring. 
bloomers, and store them carefully 
until bulb-planting time in the Av. 
tumn. If shallow-rooted plants are 
used, the bulbs need not be dug. 


During early June the Iris, which 
is one of the most satisfactory plants 
for the amateur to grow, will be glori- 
fying the garden. Though generally 
left until the early Fall, Iris plants 
may be successfully divided at any 
convenient time after the blooming 
season. 


















Delphinium coming into bloom, 40 or more hills, Giant Hood strain 
(Photo by Mrs. L. E. Gillmore, Oakfield, N.Y.) 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
June 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


Q IDLING this month. 
N Time to give the Asters a dose 
of wood ashes. 


h for signs of mildew on the 

= and keep vigilant guard 

against destructive bugs and worms. 
Spray if necessary. 


Keep the weeds from among the 
fowers, and loosen the top soil fre- 
yently with a hoe or rake to keep 
moisture about the roots of the plants. 


Thin the closely grown young seed- 
lings in the garden beds in order that 
the plants may receive the air and 
sunshine they need for best develop- 


ment. 


Pinch off the tops of the Zinnias and 
they will grow into bushy plants with 
many more flower-bearing branches 
than they otherwise would. 


Do not neglect to gather the Sweet 
Peas and Nasturtiums daily, in order 
to prevent the forming of seed pods, 
thereby prolonging the season of 
bloom. 


Plants that are in full sun should 
be mulched with grass cuttings. 
Mulching is also beneficial to the Lily- 
of-the-Valley bed if in a too sunny 
position. 

Begin to stake the tall growing 
plants before they really need it, else 
the task will be neglected until the 
plants are blown down by the wind 
and the branches either bent or 
broken. 


Prune shrubs that have finished 
blooming. Cut out all dead wood as 
well as the branches that have borne 
the blossoms; then trim straggling 
branches and long shoots so as to give 
the shrub a symmetrical shape. 


Harden your heart and resolutely 
snip off any bud that appears on the 
Rose cuttings, so that their strength 
may be devoted to more root growth 
instead of blossoms. No Rose cutting 
should be allowed to form buds before 
its second Summer. 


Cut your flowers with long stems; 
this is, in most cases, the pruning the 
plants need. No matter if a few buds 
are sacrificed, many more new ones 
will soon form, and the plant continue 


to bloom throughout its season, if the 


pruning is kept up. 


After the beds at the rear of the 
garden are all planted scatter Cosmos 
seed broadcast over the ground. Any 
seedlings that come up so near that 
they interfere with the cultivation of 
other plants can easily be destroyed. 
When Autumn comes and the beds of 


earlier blooming flowers are dry and 
unsightly, the Cosmos has its inning. 


Pour hot brine, one pound of salt 
to one gallon of hot water, over the 
garden walks to kill the weeds and 
grass. This is a quicker and far easier 
plan than the laborious pulling of each 
weed up by hand. Coal oil also is ex- 
cellent for this purpose, and the cost 
is small in comparison with the re- 
sults. 


When bedding out plants for the 
Summer, the ball of roots should be 
thoroughly soaked and slightly loos- 
ened, before placing in the new loca- 
tion. It is also advisable that they be 
set about an inch deeper than when in 
the pots. If one does not care to take 
them from the pots, they may be 
buried in the ground with the soil 
even with the rim of the pot and they 
will do nicely. 


Have you a Begonia that looks the 
worse for wear after a Winter in a 
warm room? If you have, try planting 
it outdoors in the garden where it will 
not get full sunshine for the entire 
day. Then lift and pot before time 
for frost in the early Autumn. The 
benefit to the plant will be wonderful, 
and, in addition, one is relieved of the 
care of one more pot plant through 
the Summer. 


Did you mark the boundaries of 
each garden bed with small branches 
broken off the Mock Orange, Privet, 
Bridal Wreath, Rose of Almond, or 
Weigela? The foliage does not wither 
and the little markers are rather or- 
namental. In a short time these 
branches root, and you have sturdy 
young shrubs to add to your garden 
display. In case you forgot this when 
planting, it is not yet too late; if the 
branches are put out at once before 
the heat becomes too intense. 


Why not plant Achillea, to carpet 
those dry, sunny places where it is 
hard to get anything to grow? There 
is yet time to put out the young plants. 
The A. eupatorium is the tallest 
grower, about three feet high, with 
yellow flowers throughout the Sum- 
mer; the Perry’s White, as its name 
indicates, bears pure white flowers 
from June to September; while the 
Tomentosa, from six to eight inches 
high, with its downy gray foliage and 
flat heads of yellow flowers that ap- 
pear in June, make quite attractive 
plants. 


If you were not satisfied with the 
show of blooms from the Tulip bed 
this year, try resetting the bulbs. As 
a usual rule by the first of this month 
the foliage of all except the very late 
blooming sorts has turned yellow and 
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dry. After this drying process has 
been completed, and not before, is the 
very best time to lift the bulbs; dry 
them and pack away until time to 
plant out again in the Fall. But this 
resetting is not necessary as long as 
the Tulips have a satisfactory number 
of blossoms. 


June brings the full glory of the 
Hemerocallis blossoms to ornament 
the garden, though the earliest of all 
to bloom is the Dr. Regel’s whose bell- 
shaped flowers of chrome-yellow usu- 
ally open the latter part of May. Then 
comes the H. flava, the well known 
Lemon Lily; followed by the H. flor- 
ham, whose golden trumpets are 
marked in Indian yellow. Next the 
H. fulva of coppery orange; then the 
H. kwanso with its double flowers of 
rich golden bronze. All the varieties 
in every shade of yellow and orange 
are desirable. They thrive anywhere, 
but are at their best planted in a 
moist, shady spot. A Hemerocallis 
blossom lasts but a day, but new buds 
bloom out each morning, making the 
blooming season quite lengthy. The 
bloom stalk may be cut when the first 
blossom opens and, placed in water, 
_ buds will continue to open day by 

ay. 





Sour Gum or Black Gum? 


Page 180 I note that Robert Sparks 
Walker writes on Sour Gum or Black 
Gum tree, and shows a photograph of 
the Ogeechee Lime (Nyssa Ogeche). 
The fruits of N. ogecheare are as large 
as a Plum or some about the size of 
an Olive, and are pickled down in 
Georgia as an Olive. But the Tupelo, 
or Black Gum or Sour Gum, has a 
rather insignificant fruit about as big 
as a dried raisin, and I believe is not 
the one he means. I have seen every 
species of the Nyssa and am quite well 
acquainted with them. Collected all 
kinds for the exhibit at the Field 
Museum, Chicago. 


HuRON H. SMITH, (Wis.) 





The Miracle of Spring in the North 


(Continued from Page 265) 


us March 21st as the beginning of 
Spring, but in northern sections this 
date more often than otherwise finds 
the entire country hidden under snow 
banks and it often happens here that 
the advancing waves of Spring, which 
may have been present in the far 
South early in March, do not reach 
this section until near the middle of 
May; and the advent of Spring is then 
ushered in by those first real glorious 
days when the whisper of the winds 
in the tree tops announces the advent 
of Spring. Its gentleness and soft- 
ness is everywhere. The angel of 
death has, indeed, rolled away the 
stone from the sepulchre of Nature 
and the miracle of resurrection, 
SPRING, stands before us clothed in 
robes of green. 

















Preparation and Storage of Show Peonies 
BY HARRY F. LITTLE, (Indiana) 
(In American Peony Society Bulletin) 


preparation and holding of Peonies 

in cold storage for show purposes 
that possibly many otherwise experi- 
enced gardeners have been led to believe 
that the showing of Peony blooms in 
competition is a deep and mysterious 
art only to be acquired by wide experi- 
ence, and only to be attempted by the 
most skilled horticulturists. 

As a matter of fact, the successful 
showing of Peonies is very simple, and 
may be undertaken by any amateur gar- 
dener, of even limited experience, with- 
out fear of disastrous results. Probably 
no other flower can be as easily grown, 
as successfully held in cold storage, or 
as easily transported as the Peony. No 
special laborious preparation or treat- 
ment of the plants is required to grow 
fine show flowers, and no extensive ex- 
perience is required to handle the blooms 
in storage. Neither is any special skill 
required to develop the flowers. into form 
for the show table after they are taken 
from the cold storage room. 

Experience has, shown that Peonies 
can be successfully held in storage for 
days, or even weeks, and then developed 
for exhibition purposes as successfully 
as though freshly cut from the plants. 
In fact, Peony blooms, cut in the bud 
and opened indoors away from the sun, 
show far more delicate and beautiful 
colorings than the flowers which open on 
the .plants; and many of the finest vari- 
eties only show their real quality when 
handled in this way. Some growers, of 
wide experience in handling show flow- 
ers, go so far as to contend that Peonies, 
placed in cold storage and then developed 
for the show table, will hold up longer 
and better than freshly cut blooms. 
While the question may yet be held as 
debatable, it has been clearly demon- 
strated that it is possible to place the 
different varieties of Peonies in storage 
as they come into bloom throughout the 
season, beginning with the earliest 
Officinalis varieties, and ending with the 
very latest varieties, such as_ Love- 
liness and Galathee, and then develop 
them for show all at the same time a 
week or more after the close of the 
blooming season. Some varieties hold 
up in storage better than others, and can 
be held with proper care for a much 
longer time. In the cut flower trade, 
certain good storage kinds are kept for 
eight or ten weeks. ; 

The first thing to be remembered in 
the staging of fine show flowers is that 
only well-established plants of any vari- 
ety will produce the best blooms. It is 
not possible to say how old a Peony 
plant must be to be at its best, for that 
depends on the variety itself, the size 
and vigor of the root from which it is 
grown, and the soil conditions and culti- 
vation with which it is favored. Certain 
varieties, under most favorable condi- 
tions, are slow to establish, and do not 
reach their best short of four, or some- 
times five years, while other kinds, 
happily situated, will put forth as fine 
blooms on two-year plants as they will 


S* MUCH has been written about the 


ever produce. It is safe to say, however, 
that flowers must be cut from at least 
three-year-old plants, if a typical ex- 
hibit is to be staged covering any great 
number of varieties. Even then, the ex- 
hibitor must have very well grown 
plants, if he can successfully show fifty 
or one hundred varieties in competition 
with the man who can select his blooms 
from five- or six-year-old plants. 

At the National Peony Shows, where 
one expects to find all the new and rare 
Peonies shown in perfect form, it is not 
an uncommon thing to hear the remark, 
“Why, I have grown finer flowers than 
these myself.” No doubt but that is 
true with all of us. It is not very diffi- 
cult, even with but a few plants, to grow 
one, or even a number of varieties, to 
perfection. But it is quite a different 
thing to stage an exhibit of one hundred, 
or even fifty varieties, and have all of 
them near perfection. It requires an 
extensive planting, indeed, to be able to 
show such a number of varieties, all 
from well-established plants. The de- 
sire to show the new and rare things, 
of which there are but a few old and 
established plants in existence, often 
leads to the cutting of blooms from 
young plants, and so cuts down the aver- 
age quality of the exhibits. 

Having good, healthy, well-established 
Peony plants to begin with, cultivation 
and moisture are the principal requisites 
in growing fine show flowers. As soon 
as the new growth is above ground in 
the Spring, and the soil in workable con- 
dition, the earth about the plants should 
be forked over several inches deep for 
at least two feet from the crown. 
Throughout the growing season, this soil 
should be frequently stirred to maintain 
a perfect earth mulch to draw and hold 
moisture to the plant. If the season is 
dry, water should be supplied in sufficient 
quantity to thoroughly soak the ground 
to a depth of at least eighteen inches 
each ten days until the blooms begin to 
open. Water is best supplied by letting 
it run slowly from the open end of a 
hose into a small trench dug about the 
plant. Before the top soil has time to 
dry out, the trench should be filled in, 
and the earth mulch again stirred to re- 
tain the moisture. 

With good, ordinary garden soil, no 
special fertilization is necessary, al- 
though a light top dressing of bone meal 
or wood ashes early in the Spring in 
sufficient quantity to maintain the nor- 
mal state of fertility in the soil may be 
beneficial. Thoroughly rotted stable ma- 
nure may be used to advantage, if prop- 
erly handled. This is best applied as a 
top dressing in the Fall, and forked 
under at the first working of the soil 
in the Spring. Fresh stable manure 
should never be used on Peonies under 
any condition, as the free ammonia 
therefrom is absolutely harmful to the 
plants. 

Much has been said about force feed- 
ing and special fertilization to obtain 
extra fine blooms, but it is doubtful if 
any such treatment of plants is bene- 


Calcium, yy 
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ficial or desirable. Peo 
resent over-fertilization, ana’ Clearly 
plants have been injured by for ar Mon 
have ever been helped. By the ® than 
liquid manures, commercial fe Use of 
nitrate of soda, and other thing. W#*% 
plant growth can be stimulated” » Strong 
doubtedly abnormal flowers » and wp, 
but experience has shown hi ns 
treatment of a plant one year po ; 
variably results in a sick plant ¢ 
lowing season. It often requires 
years for the plant to recover, if j 
it ever comes back, from the aie 
indigestion caused by the over-toam 
As well-established Peony plants so.” 
sent no small investment in ti bs 
money, it is hardly worth the risk 
sacrifice for the results to be obtain 
Then, the abnormal blooms, which 
developed by the feeding beyong thei 
typical form and size, are not the 
desirable show blooms. The fine te 
of the petals, and the delicate Color tin; 
in the flowers are sacrificed to g 4 
extent for size alone. Such bloomatat 
not typical flowers, and to the true judge 
of Peonies they are not the finest. G 
normal blooms, typical in form, size and 
coloring of the variety, are the ‘ded 
show Peonies; and these are only ob. 
tained from healthy, well-establishej 
plants grown in a normal soil unde 
normal conditions. 


As soon as the growth is sufficiently 
advanced, all laterals, or side buds, 
should be pinched off close to the stem, 
and any weak or defective terminal buds 
removed. Some growers advocate pinch. 
ing off all but three or four of th 
strongest terminal buds on each Plant, 
and even cutting out some of the stems 
close to the ground to force the growth 
of the remaining plant. As Natur 
takes care of the relationship, or balane, 
between the root system and the to 
growth of the plant, is it not reasonable 
to suppose that, to a strong and thrifty 
plant, the natural foliage produced js 
as necessary to the welfare of the plant 
system as is the root growth, and that 
by cutting away stems we are throwing 
this natural relationship out of balance 
rather than strengthening the growth? 


A few days before the early varieties 
are ready to bloom, the plants should kk 
carefully gone over, and the strongest 
and most promising buds of the varieties 
wanted for show selected. A small paper 
bag— the grocer’s common half-pound 
size is best—should be slipped over each 
bud, and secured in place by a smal 
rubber band, twisted about the mouth of 
the bag below the bud, just tight enough 
to prevent the bag from being blow 
away by the wind. After the rubber 
band is in place, care should be taken to 
pull the bag well up against the unde 
side of the bud, otherwise the subsequent 
growth of the stem, especially of the 
later varieties, will force the bud wp 
against the bottom of the bag andr 
sult in a warped or crooked stem. 
purpose of sacking the buds is two-fold. 
First, the bags protect the maturing 
buds from damage from rain or sul; 
and second, they furnish an |! 


wrapping for the flowers later on when, & 


in a partly developed state, they must 
be packed for shipping. 

After all the bags are in place, a wire 
wooden tree label, with the name of tt 
variety plainly written thereon, sh 
be attached to the stem under each 
well above the foliage. By thus perm 


nently labeling each bud before it is «tt 
from the plant, much labor and ¢0 
sion later on, when time becomes val 
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will be saved. The wooden tree 
are the most satisfactory labels 
because they are substantial 
to “4 to withstand possible damage in 
enougy » and are not affected by water. 
shipP INF, first flowers begin to open, 

As attention must be given to the 

dose puds, for the whole secret of the 

cessful storage of the blooms is’ in 

- ing the blooms at just the right 
cutting oth the length of time the 
blooms are to be held, and the type of 

wer or the variety, must be taken into 

nsideration. Assuming that flowers 
wanted for showing, say two or 
three days after the close of the bloom- 

“» season, it would then be necessary to 
held the earlier varieties in the cold 

sorage about three weeks, and the mid- 
. on kinds for a week or ten days. 
py watching the exposed buds on the 

an and by feeling the buds under 

- bags, one will quickly learn the feel 
of the buds ready to cut. Early vari- 
ties, such as Umbellata Rosea, Grandi- 

a Nivea Plena, and Edulis Superba, 
should be cut just as the buds show 
marked color and begin to feel the first 
indication of softening. Mid-season vari- 
eties, such as F'rances Willard and Lady 
Alerandra Duff, and in fact most of the 
varieties except the very latest, should 
he cut at the stage just when the petals 
in the buds begin to grow and loosen and 
before the first petals begin to unfold. 
Late varieties, such as Marie Lemoine, 
Milton Hill, and Enchantresse, must be 
left on the plants until almost at the 
half-open stage. Single, Japanese, and 
semi-double varieties of scant petalage 
should be cut in tighter bud than the full 
rose types, such as Therese or Jubilee. 
Very compact, full petaled varieties, as 
Indispensable and Marie Lemoine, 
must be allowed to develop proportion- 
ately longer on the plants. 

As the buds reach the proper stage, 
they should be cut with stems fifteen 
or eighteen inches long, and all foliage 
stripped off. Longer stems on show 
flowers, unless they are to be shown in 
large bunches or in bouquets, are super- 
fluous; and the extra foliage can well be 
left on the plants. All buds of a vari- 
ety, even on the same plant, do not de- 
velop evenly so it may be necessary to 
make cuttings of the same variety at 
two or three different times. As fast 
as cut the buds should be placed in jars 
of water in a cool basement where the 
varieties can be sorted and tied together 
for convenience in handling. Each eve- 
ning the day’s cutting should be taken 
to the cold storage room, and placed, 
with stems well submerged, in jars of 
water to remain undisturbed until time 
for shipment. 

Probably the best storage temperature 
is an average of forty degrees, althougn 
lower temperature has seemed to give 
equally good results. At forty degrees, 
most varieties, and especially those cut in 
tight bud, will remain almost dormant, 
while other kinds will slowly develop 
until the immense blooms fill the half- 
pound bags almost to the bursting point. 

If the flowers in storage are to be 
packed tor shipment, the trunks or what- 
ever containers are to be used, should be 
taken into the storage room, if possible, 
and heavily lined with paper. After the 
blooms have been removed from water 
long enough to allow their stems to dry 
off, they should be packed in layers 
tight enough to prevent any shaking 
about in transit. If thus packed cold 
in the storage room, and properly in- 
sulated with the paper linings, the con- 
tainers will withstand a journey of 24 
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to 36 hours, even in hot weather, without 
becoming heated through to injure the 
flowers. 

At least twenty-four hours will be re- 
quired for the storage blooms to develop 
to their best after being opened up, so 
plans should be made to have exhibits 
set up well before the judging of the 
flowers begins. On reaching the show 
room sufficient jars or bottles of water 
should be set up to receive all the 
blooms. As the shipping containers are 
opened, the ends of all stems should be 
clipped, and the flowers placed in water 
as fast as possible. Then, and not until 
then, the paper bags should be removed, 
and the flowers given ample room and 
opportunity to open. 

Thrills, indeed, await the exhibitor 
who has yet his first time to watch, with 
anxious anticipation, the development of 
his first show blooms. The already half- 
opened blooms unfold so fast that one 
can actually see the immense flowers 
grow in size and beauty; while those, in 
seemingly tight bud when unsacked, will 
open within twenty-four hours’ time into 
fully developed flowers, often larger and 
more beautiful than the finest blooms 
opened naturally on the plants. 

Where a cold storage plant is not 
accessible, Peonies can be successfully 
held for a week or longer in the family 
ice box, or in a cool, dark cellar, if the 
buds are prepared and handled in the 
same manner as has been described for 
the storage room. 

When it is necessary to ship buds to a 
storage plant at a distance, they should 
be prepared in exactly the same manner. 
After cutting, they should be given a 
few hours to fill with water in a base- 
ment, and then packed dry in well venti- 
lated containers, such as orange or 
lemon boxes, for shipment by express. 
At the storage room, the stems should 
be clipped, and the blooms placed in 
jars of water as before described. 





Peony—Souvenir de Louis Bigot 


Tt Peony, introduced in 1913 by 
Dessert, of France, seems to be 
definitely increasing in favor in this 
country. In the 1921 Symposium of 
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the American Peony Society sixteen 
votes gave it an average rating of 
8.8, while the 1925 rating is 9.1, 
given by 22 votes. 

The following description, used in 
several catalogues, is a fair statement 
of its qualities: 

“Large flowers of bengal rose, turn- 
ing to salmon pink, with silvery re- 
flex. Strong grower, very fine, late 
mid-season.” 

In the disastrous season of 1925, 
when dozens of other kinds failed to 
bloom, it proved its sterling worth in 
my garden. A plant two years old, 
from a small two-eye division, gave 
five fine large blooms, which kept un- 
usually well when picked. Photo- 
graph shows one of them several days 
after it had been picked. Notice the 
incurved outer petals, and the cupped 
center. This form of bloom seems to 
be the most popular with Peony fans. 

Many people claim that in color this 
variety is very similar to the wonder- 
ful Walter Faxon, and one may think 
so when he sees it apart. But put the 
two side by side, and Souvenir de 
Louis Bigot is immediately outclassed. 
Nothing can approach the clear, liv- 
ing pink of Walter Faxon, and al- 
though I bought Souvenir de Louis 
Bigot strongly prejudiced against it, 
there is room for it. It has wonderful 
substance, and may eventually prove 
to be of value for the cut flower trade, 
as well as being indispensable in any 
fine collection. 

EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 





Use for the Wild Flowers 


I find it good to have plenty of 
Wild Flowers at hand to arrange with 
the cultivated ones, when sending to 
the Flower Mission Hospital, or to 
some sick friend. I am always sure 
that the wild ones will give pleasure. 

My sister who is a leading nurse 
in one of our large City Hospitals, 
and has had much experience in dis- 
tributing the little bouquets in hospi- 
tals, told me that it was most inter- 
esting to see how eagerly and quickly 
little children, as well as older persons, 
recognize a Wild Flower, even if it 
were but a red or white Clover, with 
some such pathetic and happy little 
exclamation as, “Oh, how it makes me 
think of the pastures.” 


“A FLOWER GROWER,” (Ont.) 





What a Librarian Says 


“We had THE FLOWER GROWER last 
year and the magazine was very popu- 
lar with our horticultural readers. 
Our Board, after THE FLOWER 
GROWER ceased arriving, wished us to 
take note as to the demand for it. 
The demand was continuous, and the 
arrival of the first two 1926 numbers 
was hailed with delight. So to please 
our patrons we are now again sub- 
scribing for the magazine.” 
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The Home Aquarium—FPart I 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Aquarium is a glass Tank 
where Water Plants, Insects, 
Fishes and Animals can be kept, 
to study their habits under natural 
conditions. An Aquarium in the liv- 
ing room is always a source of in- 
terest, especially with children, when 
well constructed and stocked with 
curious Fishes and Reptiles. 

The Tank can be of any size or 
shape, from a small glass jar with a 
few Plants and Minnows, to those 
suitable for large Fishes and strong 
growing Plants. 

The great principle in maintaining 
an Aquarium is to have a proper bal- 
ance between Plant and Animal life. 
Plants immersed in water, and ex- 
posed to sunlight, give off oxygen gas 
which is necessary for all Animal life, 
and Animals breathe out carbonic acid 
gas (carbon dioxide) most necessary 
to Plant existence. So the principle 
of any Aquarium is to have a proper 
balance of Animal and Plant life. 
When this is established they need 
very little attention, other than to re- 
place water which naturally evaporates 
in a warm room. 


THE AQUARIUM TANK 


Tanks can be bought in many 
shapes and sizes, with iron, zinc, tin, 
or brass frames with marble and glass 
bottoms, at very reasonable prices, or 
they can be made at home. The 
square or oblong Tank is best for ob- 
servation, round Tanks giving a dis- 
torted appearance to the inhabitants. 

HOME MADE TANK. In the dia- 
gram is shown a small Tank which you 
can make at home. The size is 12” 
by 24” by 12”. To make it you will 
require twelve feet of three-quarter 








12 


by one-eighth-inch angle iron, sixteen 
three-sixteenth-inch stove bolts, two 
sheets of 12” by 24” glass, two sheets 
of 12” by 12”, and one sheet of sky- 
light glass for bottom, 12” by 24”. 

There are two ways you can as- 
semble the .iron frame. One way 
would be to cut the angle iron into 
pieces with a hack saw and bolt them 
together. 


Cut the angle iron into pieces ;— 
four 24” long; four 12” long; bevel- 
ing the ends at an angle of forty-five 
degrees; and finish with a file. When 
these pieces are bolted together, the 
iron frame will be ready for glazing. 

The other way would be to cut the 
angle iron into two pieces 72 inches 
long and into four pieces, 12” long. 
The two long pieces are notched with 
the hack saw, angle forty-five de- 
grees at the corners, A, so that it will 
bend, B, and form solid top and bot- 
tom. 

In making the frame the bolt holes 
must be drilled very accurately, so 
that the parts fit neatly together, C. 
The sheet of skylight glass is first 
set in the bottom, then cemented in 
with waterproof cement. 

This is made by mixing together 
one gill Plaster of Paris, one gill 
Litharge, one gill fine white sand, one- 
third gill finely-powdered Rosin. Mix 
these well together, then add boiled 
Linseed Oil and Turpentine, and mix 
up into a thick paste. Apply this 
around the edges of the glass, which 
should not fit too tightly, so that there 
is space around the edges for the ce- 
ment to set in between glass and iron 
to make it water-tight. 

Then fit in the glass, sides and ends. 
These should not fit tight together, 
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but should have enough space 
them, for the cement to work into 
make quite water-tight, D, in ee 
gram. The corners should be we 
mented, as this is where g leat 
most likely to start. i 

To make a better finish, cut f 
strips, of glass, 12” by 4”, and pres 
these to the cement in the core 
before allowing it to dry. This vi 
cover up the cement, and make 
better finish, but is not necessary * 

The cement is allowed to dry fy 
few days, then go over the outside 
edges of the Tank and fill in betwee, 
glass and iron with Plaster of Paris 
to make a good finish. 

When the Tank is finished, you yiy 
require a stand to set it upon, } 
can be made from wood or coneret, 
If wood is used, make it from dreggej 
pine, one and one-half-inch wider ang 
longer than the Tank. Sandpaper thi, 
and varnish over. 

If concrete is to be used, to get, 
nice marble finish, make a box for 
thirteen and half by twenty-five ang 
half inches, and one inch deep, ]y 
the bottom set a sheet of glass, which 
is quite clean and polished up with, 
cloth, also four strips around th 
sides, same depth as the box, held 
in place with small tacks. Cover the 
glass bottom of the box with a laye 
of marble dust, then mix together;— 
one part cement, three parts clean 
white sand, sifted through a fine 
wire-mesh sieve, and make a rather 
wet mixture that will run freely, and 
place carefully over the marble dust. 

When the box is full, finish off level 
with a float or trowel. It can be re 
inforced with fine-mesh wire, but this 
is not necessary. When it has been 
allowed to dry for a few days, remove 
from the form, and it will be found 
that the surface next to the glass is 
hard and smooth like marble. It will 
polish up with a cloth and look just 
as good as a marble base. 





What this Magazine Stands For 


I wish to say I enjoy every bit of 
THE FLOWER GROWER and especially 
enjoy your editorials. It is refreshing 
to find an Editor that does not give all 
his space to advertising prize-fighters, 
movie stars, would-be stars, and the 
rich who seem to take pride in being 
able to marry and divorce at will. | 
cannot understand why the Editors 
of our newspapers can think we would 
be interested in the doings of Jack 
Dempsey, Evelyn Nesbit, the Still 
mans, and the marry-much, (or rather 
often-married,) movie stars. 

We are glad to know what the Bur- 
banks, Dr. Van Fleets, Edisons, Fords, 
Coolidges, Gene Stratton Porters, Jack 
Miners, Bill Tildens, Helen Wills and 
all others that are doing something 
worth while are doing. 

If you have the space an article o 
law enforcement would sound good to 
me. We need it so much. 


O. L. B., (Pa.) 
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Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 


by a New Percentage Scale 
BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 


1825 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from May issue) 


Marie Lemoine (Lemoine). Syn. Mary Le- 
* White blended yellowish green; bases 
moine. reddish purple; greenish yellow deep in 





t.. Form—tubular bell. Soil—clay loam. 

Season—aver age. Planted—April 29. Days to 

—77. 
ening RATING - 
VALUES PER CENT 
: Exhibition Commercial 

TI iginnosncccamenen 12 10 
Me .5--=-----=-----=-- 9 9 
Form -------------------- 2 2 
Substance cut ------------ 9 9 

Spike: 

BU, on ---nennonnae 3 3 
Grace -------------------- 4 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms __---. 35 3 
it open 4 4 
Placement _ = 3 
5 5 
_ lal ; : 
Disease resistance 5 5 
Productiveness 2 2 
Unusual quality : 0 0 

Totals --._.65.5 63.0 
Ratings --_66 63 

Marin (Diener). Color (Ridgeway). Massicot 


Yellow blended with Naphthalene Yellow; lower 

blending to bases of Strontian Yellow with 
dusted blotch of Eugenia Red; outside of petals 
tinted Pinkish Lilac; pistil Pale Hermosa Pink; 


anthers Violet Blue. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
June 17. Days to blooming—85, 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
 ___s soins iainlececgeeel 20 
' See 12 
a 5 
Substance cut nRinbemneae 10 10 

Spike: 
| ee eee 3 3 
ec oles co coin cycle nea ne 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms --_-_--- 5 5 
- open 5 5 
Picement ........... 5 5 

a 5 5 

a 4 

Disease resistance -._________-~ 4 4 

Productiveness _-__.._.___.__. 3 3 

Unusual quality : 

Color, form, substance, 
number open --_--.- 5 
Color, substance --__.- 3 
Totals -_.-.91.0 89.0 
Ratings ---91 89 


Marshal Foch (Kunderd; named and introduced 
by Fuld). Outside of petals delicate salmon flesh 
blending to deep salmon on tips which are flaked 
deepest salmon; inside, salmon flesh blending to 
rich salmon tips which are feathered deep sal- 
mon; lower petals blending to cream yellow bases 
blotched orange which blends to medial lines of 
cardinal scarlet; throat striped and stippled deep 
cardinal, with carmine star deep in throat. The 
various colors blend beautifully. Form—wide 
open with broad ruffled petals. Svil—light loam. 

m—wet. Planted—May 19. Days to bloom- 
ing—88 and 93 (small corms). 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
— Bh Anat ieee eee 20 20 
Reais 15 15 
~~ SRR Mee 5 5 
: Substance cut ____________ 10 10 
Spike: 
RR renee eee! 4 4.5 


Grace -_- A 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ____.. 4 4.5 
= 2 open__ 5 5 
eee one 5 
MIR poe each et ceo 4 4 
0 ene 5 5 
Disease resistance ____--_____- 5 5 
Preeeusieeees = ............... 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, form, 
productiveness -__-_-- 5 5 
Totals -__.95.5 98.0 
Ratings —___96 98 
Mary Bellard (Austin). Color (Ridgeway). 


White blended Liseran Purple, 
{not so much color in drier season) ; 


darker outside; 
bases of 


lower petals blotched Dull Magenta Purple; pistii 


Rose Pink; 
Amaryilis. 


anthers Violet 
Soil—sandy 
Planted—June 16. 


Blue. Form—wide 
loam. Season—wet. 
Days to blooming—67. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee 20 
ES ae ae 12 12 
ES ee 5 5 
Substance cut ----.--.-.- 6.5 6.5 

Spike: 
eT 4.5 5 
a Se 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number en 3 3 
~ open_. 3 3 
Pineeeeet ............... 4 5 

I eS ie 2 4 5 

i. . _4 4 

Disease resistance - 4 3.5 

Productiveness --_--_--_--_--- 5 4 

Unusual quality: 

Number of spikes, ear- 
0 ee ea 5 
Totals ---_-80.0 86.0 
Ratings --..80 86 


Mary Blackman (Vaughan). 


Vermilion heav- 


ily striped and splashed crimson, deeper on edges; 
lower petals shading to creamy yellow bases which 


are feathered, 
lined with 


petals appear crinkled like creped paper. 
Season—wet. 


light loam. 


lined and stippled scarlet; throat 
crimson. Form—wide triangular, 
Soil— 


Planted—May 18. 


Days to blooming—83 to 85. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
OS are 0 
| EE ee eo eee 12 
EA Sa eee i 5 
Gebatence eut ...........- 10 

Spike 
ee ee ee 3.5 
re es assn s cc seit Sd nc 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms _-____-. 4 
= oa open__ 5 
WEG. Sone cccennd 5 

RIE SEEN noe eR 4 

EE a ee 4 

Disease resistance -___-____-_-- 5 

Productiveness ............... 5 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance ___-- 3 
90.5 
Rating --.-.-91 


Mary Elizabeth (Alexander). 


Lavender rose 


splashed near edges with light crimson; green 


throat lined with crimson; 


lower petals with 


lighter bases stippled and feathered crimson; 
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outside of petals deeper. Form—wide triangular. 
Soil—light loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 
18. Days to blooming—77 and 86 (small corms). 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
I hg cosh acilet _ 
BS ach ieie sia wragln 13 
eS oa 5 
Substance cut 7 jae 

Spike: 

OS ee 

I ee es ea ae 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 

os "7 open_. 3 

eer a ae 5 

ee ae 3 

WE ath Kon tenecnnseenwee 3 

Disease resistance --_--_-----_- 5 

Productiveness ............... 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance _-__--- 3 
Total --_--85.0 
Rating —-_-_-85 
Mary Fennell (Kunderd). Lavender, shading 


lighter toward throat; small white medial lines; 
lower half of lower petals deep cream lightly 
blotched and stippled lavender; circle of crim- 


son deep in throat. Form—wide open. Soil— 
light loam. Season—average. Planted—May 65. 
Days to blooming—96. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ee ec 20 20 
aS niceeaaonal 12 13 
a eee 5 5 
NS OME. 2. ccccnceue 10 10 
Spike: 
Length - 3 3.5 
Grace --- ~~ 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms 5 5 
- open 3 4 
Placement A 4 
eae 4 3 
a 4 4 
Disease resistance ---- > 5 
Productiveness -..-.-.--.------ 4 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance --_--- 3 4 
Totals ----86.0 89.5 
Ratings ---86 90 
Mary Pickford (Kunderd). Creamy’ white 


blending to soft sulphury yellow in the throat 
Calyces and buds greenish white. Form—wide 


bell. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
May 3. Days to blooming—78. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
a 20 20 
BED: ckidkcancaseumenanmul 12 13 
RI diciicdniadhsccuieMs arsed miele 5 5 
DUD GE cncscccscnas 9 9 
Spike: 
OS eee een 3.5 4 
ED inh ka caomdhame emai 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --.-.-.-- 4 4.5 
= open__ 4 5 
ne 5 5 
Ne kbamneenae 4 3 
WED ccitannnscensesacsondos 4 4 
Disease resistance --_--.------ 5 5 
PPORESUVEREED cnnccencceccncs 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Te sonased hndetomareiaii 2 4 
Totals ----87.5 91.5 
Ratings --.-_88 92 
Mary Roberts Reinhart (Diener). Creamy yel- 
low blending to canary yellow throat. Form— 


Soil—light loam. Season—wet. 
Days to blooming—89. 


wide triangular. 
Planted—May 2. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower Exhibition Commercial 
RED ain mbecnacmnemuneeehacael 20 20 
eer ee 12 13 
DE. sania whim ennne 5 5 
Substames cut ........6--- 9 9 
Spike: 
RID 5h ssa aedalasdasnide scarab eaeoule 4 4.5 
a ee 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
- ” open... 5 5 
PEED. ccnntincncus 4 5 
REEF ere me en ae 4 3 
WE Sie ccknnensaundbaslaobaine 5 5 
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Disease resistance - ------ 5 5 
Productiveness --------- 4 4 
Unusual quality : 
a ere 2 3 
Totels ..-..- 89.0 91.5 
Ratings ---89 92 
Mary Stewart (de Groat & Stewart). Creamy 


pink, deeper on tips, lower petals on alternate 
blooms one or two are blotched crimson on 
yellow bases. Form—wide diamond. Soil—light 
loam. Season—dry. Planted—May 5. Days to 
blooming—75. Season—average. Planted—May 
19. Days to blooming—67. 

RATING 

VALUBS PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color -- Scio a chee eee 19 20 
a sa Sc a 10 11 
ca aicaleg 5 ws: Te dc citvamanin 4 5 
Substance cut Prarie eee 7 

Spike: : 
TE a eR oe 3 4 
eee es 4 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 3 5 
6 - open__ 3 4 
Pineoment ........... 4 5 

NN i Sista ke Sens csigscay 5 5 

RE ee Se ee 5 5 

Disease resistance ____________ 5 5 

Productiveness ...........-...- 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

Earliness -.......___- 5 
Totals  ___ 75.0 89.0 
Ratings --_75 89 


Master Wiebertus (Velthuys). Rosy lavender, 
darker outside, flecked with cerise; lower petals 
creamy white on bases blotched and spotted 
lavender blue with center stripe of cerise. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—May 28. Days to blooming— 
Th 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
EE Re ee eee aa 17 
I Scents cn ea 10 
ere 5 
Substance cut --_--__-_--- 6 
Spike: 
a eee rae «3 
| RE eee pee 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms .---_- 4 
ss 7 open__ 3 
Placement .....=....- 4 
MN Sa en 8 
| SS eee 4 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 
Productiveness -.__-_.__-___-_ 3 
Unusual quality : 
mernness ............ 1 
Total... ..- 72.0 
Rating --._-- 72 
Maurice Fuld (Gage). Color (Ridgeway). 


Rose Doree tinged with Scarlet in center of 
petals and outside; bases of lower petals Baryta 
Yellow blotched and lightly dotted Nopal Red; 
pistil Rose Doree; anthers edged Lavender Vio- 
let. Form—wide triangular. Soil—gravelly loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to bloom- 


ing—78. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Se eae nS 20 20 
Enyce alee 15 15 
aes 5 5 
Substance cut _____ eee 10 10 
Spike: 
0 ee 5 
REN ee ke a eed 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --_--_-- 4 4 
iis open__ 4 5 
Co 5 5 
SR ee 5 3 
Co een 5 5 
Disease resistance -___-___---- 5 5 
Productiveness __.--.--_--__-- 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
Size, substance _-.----- 5 
Substance, bloom from 
small corms --.---.-- 5 
Totals ....- 96.0 94.0 
Ratings --_96 94 


Mauve (National Bulb Farms). Color (Ridge- 
way). Mauvette tipped lightly with Magenta; 








bases of lower petals Cream Color lightly dusted 
Chinese Violet; pistil Pale Mauvette; anthers 
Pale Mauvette edged Cream White. Form—wide 


Orchid. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—68. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
eee 20 20 
SS eer Sa nee oe a 11 
Ee eee era 4.5 4.5 
Substance cut __________- 6 6 

Spike: 

Eeneth ........- - 4.5 4.5 
aa i * 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4.5 4.5 
ss ‘ea open... 3.5 4 
Peemment ....:...... 5 5 

ee 5 

| ee eee 5 

Disease resistance -___.______- 4 4 

Productiveness ..........-..... 3 2 

Unusual quality: 

| ee 2 
Color, foliage, earliness 5 
Totals ..... 80.0 865 
Ratings —_-__80 87 
Mauve Clair (Grullemans).+ Clear mauve. 
Form—wide open. Soil—light loam. Season- 
wet. Planted—May 3. Days to blooming—93. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 

Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Re oe ee 20 20 
EE Aer eee 11 11.5 
_,, | ESSE ee eee 5 5 

Substance cut __- se 8 
Spike: 
I oS ee et 3.5 4 
_ , Se ees 4 4.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ___-_-- 4 « 
” ™ open__ 3 35 
Piasement ..........- 4.5 

Na a as mi ania 4 3 

NI Rai cen Sask eck - #4 4 

Disease resistance __________-- 5 5 

Productiveness ----_-- ae 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

eh Ee ee 3 
see ....- 82.5 84.0 
Ratings -__88 R4 


Maxwell (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). Light 
Eosine Pink, outer half flamed with Begonia 
Rose; lower petals being blended with Peach 
Red, with basis of Martius Yellow stippled Scar- 
let; medial line of Garnet Brown; pistil Ge- 
ranium Pink; anthers Lavender Violet. Form— 
wide Orchid. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May. 3. Days to blooming—93. Soil— 
gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. 
Days to blooming—78. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
SR one a 20 20 
NEE eee ee 12.5 125 
0 eae clases pita cao 4.5 
Substance cut -___.__-_.-_ 7.5 7.5 

Spike: 
sanegth ......- ess Gas ee 5 
errr 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 
= = open_. 4 5 
Pissememt ........... 4.5 5 

EN | 4 

ae 4 

Disease resistance --_--_--_--- 5 5 

Productiveness -..---------- 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

0, re 
Color, bloom from young 
DEE -teacwcsensece 4 
Totes ....- 86.0 89.5 
Ratings --_86 90 
May (Crawford). Blush white finely striped 


and feathered carmine; throat cream yellow 
lightly marked bright red. Form—wide tri- 
angular. Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
Planted—April 30. Days to blooming—106. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RNID hid seca salsa cnn inbicuamumenennabias 16 17 
gc ds do ila ms ta tc 8 8 
MN ides a eaaakomee 5 5 
Substance cut --_--_--- 6 6 


Spike: 





Length 





 . a “3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms + 
= - open__ 5 
Placement _____. a’ 
EEC as te 
| eee ee Be 
Disease resistance --____..___ 5 
Productiveness -__.______ a 
Unusual quality: 
Number of blooms .< 
Number of blooms, 
number of spikes -_ 
Totals a: 
Ratings -79 
Mayor (Childs). Rich rosy 
wide open. Soil—light loam. 


Planted—May 11. 
RATING 


Flower : 
NS (ote ee ae ee 20 
Ee aes aes 12 
ee ee 5 
Substance cut _____ ces 8.5 
Spike: 
Length --_--_- 4 
Grace .....- _4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms - PS 
= open__ 4 
Pincement ....... Silk oe 
Meee ce ee 
eee 
Disease resistance ____________ 5 
Productiveness --_--___- 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
eee 
a 86.5 
Rating --_-_ 87 


purple, 


Season— 
Days to blooming—91" b 


Form~ 


VALUES PER CEN 
Exhibition Commer 


Meadowvale (Cowee). Syn. Purity (Stewart).* 
Blushed white; almost white; delicate lines of 
crimson on bases of lower petals, and a touch of 


deep crimson deep in throat. 


Form—wide open, 


Planted— 


VALUES PER CENT 


Soil—clay loam. Season—average. 
April 30. Days to blooming—92. 
RATING 
Flower : 
| peer ean, 16 
i a Scie 
f= aes ane ae 5 
Substance cut __-_- bes 6 
Spike: 
OS See . 3.5 
ee 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --- 5 
‘i aa. open 3 
Piscemeent .......... 3 
IY Gs tec one en ~ 
EE EE eo eae ee 3.5 
Disease resistance ____-____.__ 5 
Productiveness --____-__- osm 
Unusual quality ----_-_-- ;® 
Totals _..68.0 
Ratings ____68 
Megonko (Brown). Rosy 
crimson; lower petals 


throat. Form—wide 
loam. Season—wet. 
blooming—80 to 82. 
gumbo” loam. Planted—March 
blooming—112. 


triangular. 
Planted—May 18. 
Season—dry.t Soil—“black 


Exhibition Commercial 


16 
8 
5 
6 


4 


on 


5 
4 
5 
5 
3, 
5 
2 
0 


2.5 
3 


_ 


crimson overlaid 
lined white on bases to 


Soil—light 
Days to 


Days to 


VALUES PER CENT 


RATING 
Flower : Exhibition 
ea 20 
eA ee ae: 
ee 
Substance cut _______- 10 
Spike: 
Length i 4 
ES eee 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms 4 
~ wi open__ 5 
Placement --_-_---- 3 
ee ee 
a ee 
Disease resistance -__...._____ 5 
Proauctivene®s ............... 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance _-__-_- 3 
TOM -cnsd 89.5 
Ratings _.-.90 


(Continued in July issue) 
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A Hardy Gladiolus 
much interested in K. E. 


] was ] ‘ “ 
: % article in the Apri 
Steinme"GROWER, entitled “The Hardy 
Gladiolus.” 


as six years ago a friend 
eee me a few bulblets, which 
of Janted, and a few came up, but died 
ya so early in the season that when 
| attempted to dig them in the Fall, I 
nd only find one. I had planted 
them near some Rhubarb, and suppose 
aon mulching covered them all 


Winter. 
At any rate, they came up next 
Spring, put did not bloom. The third 


ear, however, they had lovely sturdy 
fower spikes—one stalk sending up 
three. 

The fourth year they were lovelier 
than ever, and more numerous, some 
of the new bulblets blooming. That 
Fall I separated them, planting the 
large bulbs in a different place, and 
the bulblets also in a place to them- 
selves. True to their previous be- 
havior, they all came up last Spring, 
and all the larger ones bloomed pro- 
fusely. I mulch them every Fall. 

Last year I planted two dozen bulbs 
that I bought from a seedsman. It 
remains to be seen whether they will 
stand the same treatment or not. 

The Gladiolus that have lived in the 
ground for five years are two shades 
of a brilliant red—lovely. 

Mrs. B. V. B. MENDSEN, ( Mo.) 





Glads “Come Blind” 


ow 188 of April issue refers to 
Glads coming blind or not flower- 
ing. While to arrive at definite con- 
clusions would require repeated ex- 
periments along definite lines, my 
conclusions are that any conditions 
that cause a depletion of the vitality 
of the bulb, such as excessive feeding 
to produce flowers by forcing meth- 
ods; heavy seed production; ‘“‘slash- 
ing” away all the foliage when cutting 
long stems for florists; improper stor- 
age of corms; sprouted too long before 
planting in ground; and corm disease 
caused by Bacterium Marginatum, re- 
sult in a weakened, devitalized bulb 
which resorts to nature’s assistance to 
rebuild its tissues. Some varieties 
have the ability to stand more hard- 
ship than others. 

S. C. Taylor, (same page,) says he 
lost 75 per cent of bulbs purchased 
from California, and that other states 
run from 25 to 35 per cent. He says 
bulbs looked perfectly healthy when 
received. I wish to sound a note of 
warning to all growers, commercial 
and private gardeners, regarding the 
ravages of Bacterium Marginatum; 
see Bulletin issued by the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., en- 
titled “A Leaf and Corm Disease of 
the Gladiolus caused by Bacterium 
Marginatum,” by Lucia McCulloch, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. It has been 








clearly proven that where precautions 
are taken, and bulbs given a bath, 
(one-half to one hour,) Formalin 1-40 
or other approved disinfectant, it has 
resulted in plants and corms of per- 
fect health from the new crop. 

Bulbs affected only slightly by the 
above disease may appear perfectly 
healthy, but as the disease most often 
affects the tissues about the eyes and 
under the husk, they are not noted in 
most cases and bulbs slightly affected 
must be given very careful attention, 
and all husk removed before planting, 
if you wish to detect all affected bulbs. 
This disease is general throughout the 
country, but favorable conditions 
cause it to multiply more rapidly. 

We have received bulbs, high-priced 
new varieties recently introduced, and 
from some of the old timers in the 
Glad business, who boast of the years 
they have grown the Gladiolus, that 
looked to be fine specimens, but when 
husk was removed we have had to 
cut away affected tissue and disinfect, 
with the result that was 100 per cent. 

Throw away badly diseased corms, 
destroy them by burning or other- 
wise; this disease will live in the soil. 


F. C. HORNBERGER, (N.Y.) 





Gladiolus—Baron Joseph Hulot 


I SEE an interesting article in THE 
FLOWER GROWER in regard to Gladi- 
olus Baron Hulot and thought I would 
give you our experience with this va- 
riety. 

Some fifteen years or so ago, when 
we were still at Floral Park growing 
bulbs, we imported a mixture of blue 
shades from Otto Mann, Germany, in 
which collection we discovered what 
we thought was a good blue variety 
and we labeled them out and called it 
Blue Jay. In the course of a year or 
two, we discovered that the ones we 
were labeling out was under the name 
of Baron Hulot from France and Ger- 
mania from Germany, and as Mr. 
Groff had about this time named a 
variety Blue Jay, we, of course, 
dropped the name Blue Jay and also 
the name Germania, as we were con- 
vinced that the original and true name 
of this variety was Baron Joseph 
Hulot. 

Our experience has been that it has 
always been a poor propagator, and 
a poor grower, and it is very difficult 
to buy any stock of it that is true to 
name. In the first place, there are 
two types of it in most every stock, 
and it may be that it sports; and it 
has been our experience that most 
stock that we have bought of it has 
a very large percentage of one or more 
rogues. 

The true Baron Hulot does not make 
a very large bulb and it was the con- 
tention of some growers back ten or 
fifteen years, that an inch and a quar- 


ter bulb of Baron Hulot ought to be> 


considered a first size bulb. 
I. S. HENDRICKSON, (N.Y.) 
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The Popular Lilac (Syringa) 


The Lilac, the popular, old-fash- 
ioned, spring-flowering and most be- 
loved of all the old-time garden 
shrubs, whose flowers never fail to 
charm with their delicate beauty or 
refresh with their fragrance, is now 
being planted more than ever. An un- 
usual interest is being shown in the 
planting of better varieties. One of 
our garden club members planted fifty 
varieties in 1925. 


The Lilac or Syringa belongs to the 
natural order Oleaceae, consisting of 
shrubs and small trees. It is a native 
of northern Persia, having been first 
brought to Vienna by Busbecq, an 
ambassador of Ferdinand I, about the 
year 1560. The shrub became popular 
at once and soon spread to other parts 
of the world, where it was cultivated 
for its delicate, fragrant flowers. A 
fragrant oil can be distilled from its 
wood. 


They are perfectly hardy; growing 
up to ten feet and, when in full bloom, 
are very ornamental. The shining, 
dark green leaves make them attrac- 
tive the whole season through and the 
selection of different varieties will re- 
sult in blooms for several weeks. The 
old-fashioned, common purple Lilac 
(Syringa Vulgaris), which grows into 
a high bush, crowned in May with its 
wealth of light purple flowers in clus- 
ters, is, without doubt, the best known 
and most widely planted shrub in 
America. The common white Lilac 
(Syringa Vulgaris Alba) follows 
closely in popularity and is substan- 
tially the same shrub, but bearing 
white flowers. 


The Persian Lilac, both purple and 
white, blooms more than the common 
variety, has smaller leaves and does 
not sprout so much from the roots. 
Some very fine varieties are propa- 
gated by budding the newer and finer 
varieties on stock of the older sorts; 
the flowers ranging in color from 
creamy white to rose-lilac, wine-red 
and deep reddish purple. Single and 
double varieties in the various colors 
are available. When budded or 
grafted, the grower must remove the 
sprouts coming from below the bud or 
graft, or the newer budded variety 
will soon be smothered by foliage and 
blooms from the sprouts which come 
from below the bud or graft. 

The most satisfactory Lilacs are 
those finer varieties grown from cut- 
tings, thereby forming roots upon 
their own stock and from which the 
sprouts coming from the roots will 
be the same as the parent plant. The 
finer, newer varieties are sold by name 
and are usually of more dwarf form 
than the common Lilac. Catalogues 
of the Lilac specialists furnish a vast 
store of information concerning the 
development of the Lilac. 

The Chinese Lilac has larger flow- 
ers than the old varieties, but of less 
powerful odor. 

LAMBERT COULTER 






























My Friend’s Back-yard Lotus Garden 


BY GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


NE of the most amusing—and 
QO humorously so at times too— 

back-yard gardens I saw last 
season was this Lotus garden of my 
friend’s; in which you could find en- 
tertainment for many an hour. 


glory, added charm to this twentieth- 
century, back-yard garden. 

With an ear close over their creamy 
hearts, one heard, in fancy, the solemn 
Buddhist contending that they, to 
him, are emblematical of the “soul of 
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My friend’s back-yard Lotus garden—a study in evo- 
lution—furnishes entertainment for many an ‘hour 


It was a cement form of but some 
three by six feet, sunk into the ground 
deep enough to allow the Lotus root- 
lets to winter without freezing, and 
filled with two parts soil and one of 
water, the water being “‘shed off” best 
as possible during the Winter. 

This bewitching spot depicted all 
the advantages,—the joys of a back- 
yard Lotus garden. The _ golden- 
hearted blossoms high above the water 
opened spotlessly pure and lovely to 
the sun; the immense, concave leaves— 
often more than two feet in diameter— 
were wonderful green shields on stout 
stems; and the brown seed. pods, re- 
maining after the petals dropped, were 
so oddly decorative that one couldn’t 
pass them by without observing, and 
remarking upon them. The entire 
fabric of this sort of garden is inter- 
spersed with charm, fancy, poetry and 
reality ;—the whole admirably suited 
to be one of those unusual back-yard 
gardens of which you are inclined to 
be just a wee bit proud. 

Lingering there, it was easy to slip 
into the past ;—see the kings, queens. 
ancient Egyptians, priests, temple 
devotees, poets, scholars of the long 
ago, a great, homage-paying company 
filing by, singing and chanting of 
these gorgeous beauties. 

You’re readily caught in the spell 
of the Nile still hovering about these 
plants; even while their grace, their 


man, resting always in calm above the 
surging activities of the world; ex- 
isting in the sunlight pure and unde- 
filed; rooted in a world of experience.” 


AT stupid Bees lying helpless, 

drunk and jailed in “Lily caves,” 
as the poet has it, while pillaging 
honeyed sweetness; furnished humor 
when the petals unfolded to the morn- 
ing sun. The third day after, when 
the scent is practically expended, they 
“sober up” and are themselves again. 


And though you are drenched to 
the skin by a sudden sharp shower— 
no matter how pelting—it amused you 
to know their great tubby leaves were 
never the least bit wet! The drops 
simply gathered in their poolly cen- 
ters and emptied themselves as the 
breezes swayed them. 


My friend finds Lotus,—nelumbium, 
botanically,—culture most simple. 
They grow rampantly and_ feed 
heavily, so he meets these needs by 
supplying a very rich soil. Their 
tuber forms are planted out when 
weather favors—usually in May. 


They may be grown in half barrels, 
tubs, and in ponds, as well as in such 
artificial pools. He has a hand system 
of flushing, so that stagnant water, 
if any, is regularly and quickly re- 
moved, and replenished with fresh 
water. This is done as gently as pos- 


Caletagialy 
im 


sible to prevent excessj 
turbance. “sive dis 

They are hardy so lo 
are protected from actual’ om they 
and from disturbances of thee 
ural winter quarters. Ma. 

Speciosum is an excelle : 
Its deep rose blossoms shine Ia” 
tic flames above the water. Ane 
grandiflorum, a white one, is very 
while our own native Lotus Hv 
with its big golden buds rising q) 
the water “like a full moat 
gorgeous. ? 

My friend’s back-yard garden 
tained, at one time, twenty-one 
quisite blossoms, and yet other hua 
amid abundant, glossy leaves, 
coming from time to time, Were lac 
ing. He carried his last | 
a stem longer than he, (and he Was 
six feet tall,) to his own town fair 
in mid-August. 

He is a firm believer in the nelun. 
biums’ worthiness. No effort should 
spared cultivating them about home: 
harboring the inspiration that has 
lifted men’s minds, for centuries 
above the commonplace. 





Longevity of Regal Lily 


1 am particularly interested in th 
statement which Mr. McFarland mag 
(in the January issue) regarding the 
Regal Lily not lasting beyond the gm. 
ond year. I do not know where this 
impression has come from. I hear i 
rather frequently but nothing can hy 
farther from the truth. 

I think it was seven years ago last 
Fall that I bought my first bulb of th 
Regal Lily from Farquhar. I dug it 
at that time from my ornament 
border and found that it had divide 
into three double-nosed bulbs. It had 
blossomed every year. The first year 
I raised from its seeds 750 bulbs ani 
did not use all the seed either. 

We have stocks now under field con- 
ditions four and five years old from 
which we have each year removed th 
big stock. It is a long-lived Lily; in 
deed, so far as I can see the life of the 
bulb is indefinite in length. I sawa 
planting on Puget Sound last Sum 
mer that was five years of age from 
seed which I furnished myself. I fully 
expect that planting to last  indef- 
initely. 

Last Summer I handled on our Gar 
den at Bellingham, Wash., one-half 
bushel of bulbs, some of which aresit 
years old. They ranged all the wa 
from 18 to 24 or 25 centimeters in 
circumference. 


DAVID GRIFFITHS, Horticulturist 





Our new department, “The Weather 
and Its Influences,” is a popular fe 
ture of this magazine. Everybody i 
interested in the weather, and the 
should be interested in reading abot 
it, and studying its manifestatiom 
Mr. Hazen will take us on some 
teresting journeys. 
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BY MARK G. TROXELL 


in its new home is one that 
- easy—but it is highly 
Many a good tuber has 
disheartened over the sense- 

be fashion in which its block-headed 


owner buried it. Loe 

Nearly every conscientious cata- 
joguer of Dahlias will advise you, 
“Dig down at least eighteen inches 
before you plant a bulb. Get the soil 
well worked up.” 

If one of these thorough-going 
gentlemen should dig down eighteen 
inches in the clay soil (north slope) 
where I must grow those Dahlias on 
which I want to feast my eyes every 
September morning, he would learn a 
few things about unmeasured terms. 
Before he had achieved twelve inches 
he would find some of the meanest 
yellow clay imaginable. Yet the top 
soil in this garden (which is fifty feet 
square, so don’t dismiss it by saying 
“get another”) has a fairly rich look, 
due to annual deposits of stable 
(horse) manure which have been 
forked as deep as we could go without 
arousing too much indigestible clay. 

The best rule about depth for the 
Dahlia bed to my notion is, “Go an 
inch or two deeper than anybody has 
gone before. If what you bring up 
is bamy and of good texture, go a 
little deeper. But don’t work an up- 
heaval in one short year.” 


Tv simple act of placing a Dahlia 


appears 
important. 


In order to proceed, let us suppose 
you have dug your garden in this 
fashion; and in passing I shall say 
to the eighteen-inch fellows that a 
great many of us amateurs have to 
plan and bicker and plead in order to 
get any garden space whatever. 

You have dug the holes, we shall as- 
sume. These holes are seven or eight 
inches deep, the center of each one 
at least three feet from any other. 
Have you driven your stakes? That 
must be done (if you want stakes) 
before a Dahlia root is placed in the 
earth, Make your stakes orderly, 
driven on straight lines. 

The wise gardener who has a dozen 
or more Dahlia tubers to plant will 
have made a plan; he may put his 
high-growing varieties in the middle, 
or perhaps group his Cactus, Decora- 
tive, and Show types; or possibly keep 
white colors between reds and buffs i— 
or any way you choose. 


But let’s pretend you didn’t make 
any such plan; that you’re going along 
sticking in a big tuber here, a little 
tuber there—scarcely realizing that in 
the Dahlia world the least (tuber) 
may make the greatest (stalk) and 


that “last” is frequently “first.” 

So all together, folks, let’s go. Put 
the tubers tenderly in a half-bushel 
basket and then step gingerly into 
the freshly-spaded garden. 

Pick out a long slim root with its 
stub of old stalk at one end. See that 
“eye,”’—that little white shoot break- 
ing through the skin? That’s the boy 
for business. Handle him with care. 

Best sunlight on south side of any- 
thing. 

While standing on the south side of 
your first stake, put the tuber flatwise 
in the bottom of the hole. If the dis- 
tance from the tuber to the general 
surface of the garden is more than 
four inches, remove the tuber while 
you paw some fresh earth into the 
bottom. If your soil is sandy, let the 
hole remain an inch or so deeper. 
How to know four inches? It’s about 
the distance from the knuckles at the 
base of your fingers on to your wrist. 
So double your fist, plunge it into the 
clean soil or on top of the tuber, and 
estimate if your wrist would escape 
the filled-in soil. 

“It’s just a little more than four 
inches,” you murmur after some 
scooping of loose earth. All right, 
put your root flat in the soil directly 
south of the base of the stake, with 
the “eye” closest to the stake and about 
four inches distant from it. 

Now replace the soil in the hole. 
“Firm” it with your hands or a 
trowel, but don’t pound it down—espe- 
cially if it’s clay. It will become hard, 
fast enough. 

You think you’re through,—but not 
quite. Where is that little chip bear- 
ing the name of the tuber just 
buried? It was tied on with a wire. 
Remember? Fasten it to the stake 
until you have time to make -a more 
permanent marking. Then use heavy 
crayon to write the name on that 
stake. 

As you start to repeat this opera- 
tion on the next hole, keep a watchful 
eye on your family, or your neigh- 
bors,—or even your dog,—as these as- 
sociates are likely to come and settle 
comfortably down upon the hole you 
have just filled. You will save time 
and grief to assign specific resting 
places to these unobservant friends. 





Wild Flowers of 

Northern Michigan 
HAVE read with much pleasure 
the article on “Wild Flowers of 


Northern Michigan,” by G. W. 
Thacker, and am very well acquainted 
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with all of the varieties that he men- 
tioned as we have them very close 
at home. But I still miss a few vari- 
eties, one of which is commonly called 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit. It also goes by 
the name of Wild Turnip and Indian 
Turnip. The bulb gives much sport 
to the younger generation, and also to 
those of the older, if they can per- 
suade another to bite into one. Not 
having bit into one I am unable to 
say, but have had those that have, 
tell me that Red Pepper is tasteless 
beside the Wild Turnip. 

















Jack-in-the-Pulpit 


On reading Mr. Thacker’s article I 
walked down to our park in town and 
gathered a half dozen plants of the 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit for a photo, one of 
which I am enclosing. 

We have quantities of Arbutus, that 
most loved of all flowers, but not as 
in days gone by. Too many people 
gather it who are not careful enough 
in picking it, and pull up the entire 
plant in trying to pick one stem. 
There is talk of protecting it in Mich- 
igan by passing a law prohibiting the 
gathering of it. It is already pro- 
tected in the State Parks. 

Also we have that most beautiful 
water flower, the Water Lily, eight 
inches in diameter, pure white with 
yellow stamens and a delicious fra- 
grance. It has a cousin, the yellow 
Water Lily, which, while much more 
common, is not near as pleasing to the 
eye. 

On the banks of Lake Michigan we 
have several of the sand dune flowers 
mentioned in back numbers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


It is with much pleasure that we 
notice that others watch and study 
our flowers of Northern Michigan and 
it is a common sight to see gardens 
and nooks of wild flowers mixed with 
those of the cultivated ones. The grow- 
ing of wild flowers in gardens will 
help to perpetuate and draw attention 
to their beauties. 

H. ARMSTRONG 
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The Cultivation of Tall Bearded Irises 


BY SIR ARTHUR F. HORT, Bart. 
In Bulletin of The Iris Society, (English) 


cultivation of the Iris, not a very 

decondite mystery so far as most 
members of the genus are concerned. 
But readers of this journal will be glad 
to exchange experiences, inasmuch as 
our little island presents a very great 
variety of conditions. I hope that some 
of our Society will be able and willing to 
contribute practical suggestions for 
growing some of the more exacting 
species, in which category (to say noth- 
ing of the Oncocyclus group) I at least 
should put arenaria, nepalensis, sikki- 
mensis, gracilipes and verna. It is well 
to begin with a group which, taken as 
a whole, presents little difficulty: The 
great “Tall Bearded” group are mostly 
everybody’s plants, yet, as to grow a 
thing is not always to grow it well, there 
is room even here for discussion of the 
how, the when, and the where. In the 
hope that others will do the like I will 
be frankly egotistic and simply put down 
my experiences for what they are worth. 

My interest in the subject dates back 
to about the beginning of the present 
century, when, infected I know not how 
by the iritis disease, I began a series of 
annual visits to Sir Michael Foster’s 
Chalk-hill Garden at Shelford, near Cam- 
bridge. On each occasion after the first 
I went armed with a sack, which I con- 
veyed back to Harrow, filled with rhi- 
zomes. These sackfuls were the founda- 
tion of my little collection, which has 
been supplemented by the gifts of other 
friends, and by my own seedlings. I 
have also done a little collecting on my 
own account, chiefly of varieties of Iris 
Germanica in the south of France, and 
of Cengialti about the head of the Lago 
di Garda. 

At Harrow I grew Irises successively 
in two gardens; in either case the sub- 
soil was London clay, which contains little 
or no lime, the top soil is what is called 
“old kitchen garden soil,” a rather heavy 
black loam. Under such conditions a 
slope is clearly desirable to secure better 
drainage, and fortunately Harrow gar- 
dens are mostly pitched at a fairly steep 
angle. 

I very soon gave up using stable ma- 
nure, as being likely to encourage rhi- 
zome rot. Some part of the ground de- 
voted to Irises was thoroughly dug in 
July about every third year, when all the 
bonfire ashes available and a liberal 
amount of mortar rubbish were added. 
I never used any chemical except super- 
phosphate of lime for a few invalids 
put into a separate piece of hospital 
ground after the severe visitation of 
“rot,” which most Iris growers above a 
certain age will remember. This scourge 
bade fair to wipe out my collection one 
season; in subsequent years it occurred 
sporadically, but never again became 
epidemic. (Foster told me that he al- 
ways had it, more or less, at Shelford.) 
There was, however, another trouble, 
which, rightly or wrongly, I ascribed to 
the effect of damp Winters on a heavy 


Meatti has been written about the 


soil, not too well drained. Every Spring 
a certain number of plants came up un- 
satisfactorily, the leaves only growing 
two or three inches and then turning 
yellow; the plant in fact appeared to be 
remaining dormant. I used to go round 
once or twice with a fork and dig up and 
burn any unhappy looking subjects, and 
it generally proved, when the plant was 
lifted, that the rhizomes were hard and 
apparently sound, but that no new roots 
had been formed. I should be interested 
to know if this is a common experience, 
and to hear other suggestions as to the 
cause of this “arrested growth.” I have 
not, so far, noticed it in my present well- 
drained garden. At Harrow my chief 
Iris borders get very little sun in Winter. 
American and other visitors have sur- 
mised that such success as I obtained 
there was due to “high cultivation”; 
this, however. is a delusion, if the term 
implies any elaborate cultural attention: 
my own belief is that elaborate feeding 
of these plants, who are at home on 
stony hill-sides, would probably tend to 
produce foliage rather than flowers. A 
roasting Summer does more towards pro- 
ducing a flowery next season than any- 
thing that the gardener can do. The 
great drought of 1921 secured (though 
not for me) such a display in 1922 as 
I had never seen, plants stuck in odd 
corners for want of room to give them 
“a place in the sun” were covered with 
bloom. I may add that I had left Har- 
row in 1922 before the flowering season 
began! 

Since that time I have made a new 
start in totally different conditions, and 
my experience is still in the making. My 
chief Iris bed (about 22 yards by 10 
yards) is on the steep slope of a North 
Hampshire chalk down, facing south and 
defended from the north by the down 
rising above, and by a belt of trees some 
way back. The soil is a light porous 
loam, fairly well cultivated hitherto for 
vegetables, but never, I should think, 
trenched. The chalk, at the top of the 
slope at least, is only a few inches down, 
and flints abound. It remains to be seen 
whether it is beneficial not to break up 
the sub-soil. I hope to. trench a piece 
this year as an experiment. I should be 
inclined to acquiesce in the shallowness 
of the top spit, but that the bed has 
suffered the last two years (whether the 
cause is “seasonal” or not) from severe 
attacks of leaf-spot (Heterosporium 
gracile); while parts of it, though the 
conditions are normally dry, get coated 
in Autumn with a growth of moss, which 
must to some extent interfere with drain- 
age; this too may possibly be a “seasonal” 
excrescence: one would not like to con- 
demn the British Autumn on the evi- 
dence of 1922 and 1923. Meanwhile I 
am trying what can be done on the sur- 
face, giving liberal dressings of wood- 
ashes; and this Spring I have treated the 
whole bed with superphosphate. 

Samples of my Harrow collection 
(which, in spite of constant weeding out 


a 


Cale; ‘ 8 
“a 


of inferior varieties, 

rather unmanageable) sare decon, 
to these new conditions in Jy} 
middle of the great drought Oh th 
ticeable that, whereas the hy. 
dust dry when they were vlan Wy 
no rain beyond a thunder shower » 
fell for several weeks, the plants w OF ty, 
established by September, and f 
size, flowered well the followin he 
better indeed than in 1923, Whee ate 
Winter encouraged too early pe ; 
the deadly frosts of April and y 
many a flower spike abortive Pye 
sult is that scores of unflowered seam: 
which came with me from Hare 
not yet declared their quality ha 

It seems now to be generally 
that “after flowering” is the best en 
move Irises of this class, though | 
member the time when nurserymen » 
their heads at an order for deliver: 
July. The only question is “how 
after?” I must own that in my cate 
is decided by convenience. One na ti 
prefers not to choose a period of aban 
drought: When driven to do go at Her 
row I plied the hose freely after lan 
ing, but I doubt if this is really > 
sary. I now operate about the end ¢f 
June, in fact as soon as all haye finish, 
flowering. 

It is no doubt advisable to break 
large old clumps, especially if the ah 
zomes are getting piled upon one anothe 
But I have a notion that some of ty 
very large flowered kinds, egpegj 
those derived from giants like ¥ 
tamica and Cypriana, need to develop , 
good mass of rhizomes in order to 
well. In such cases I prefer not to lif 
the whole clump (unless the ground j 
to be re-made), but to break pieces ¢ 
to increase stock, leaving a good lump 
behind. 

It is perhaps superfluous to say thy 
the plants should be kept clean in Wp. 
ter. I never cut off healthy leaves, by 


two or three times between October a & 


February I pull off all dead foliage whig 
comes easily away. I have done this te 
more assiduously the last two years, k 
cause the leaves were rusty: Of couy 
they all go on the bonfire. 

In a large garden it is doubtless wi 
to recognize that soil may get “Iris sid’ 
in time, and the ideal thing would bet 
plant new patches every three or fu 
years and grow something else in the oii 
ones. But with many of us ideals m# 
give way to practical considerations, | 
do plant new Iris beds, but the old om 
remain as full as before! My big pit 
is divided into sections by paths, merdy 
trodden, not gravelled, three feet wik 
Hence it is possible to get some chang 
of soil by digging and planting a pat, 
making a new path where formerly ws 
“hed.” 

These sections have each a distin 
character, so that the scheme give: 
rough classification according to affinities 
Thus my principal sections or groups a 
denoted Mesopotamica, Cypriana, Tt 
jana, pallida, variegata, Germanica, al 
there is a large patch of miscellanew 
garden forms. The first four named a 
sist chiefly of my own seedlings, and th 
arrangement is convenient for compit 
ison. Of course, some aliens have foul 
their way into most of the sections, 
it may not prove possible to keep up sit 
a formal scheme. Formal it sounds, b# 
the effect is perhaps as satisfying #! 
color scheme. However, for 
reasons, I include a certain number 
varieties, mostly of peculiar colori 
from the main patch, because their 
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est in an isolated clump 
mined border. I thus isolate 
plan others) Edouard Michel, Mount 
(among oline Eldorado, Asia, Goldcrest 
Pom, almost blue tone is rather lost 
en purples and violets), and some of 


dlings. 
bor ehen one begins to discuss ques- 


tions of taste, it is perhaps time to stop. 
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Irises Seeding Freely 


rring to the inquiry page 89, 
“coi issue, as to which Iris seed 
freely, 1 report as follows: 


BLOSSOMS SEED 
1ETY POLLENIZED SECURED 

a8 20 189 

Dream 4 130 
17 107 
Ambassadeur 
Lent A. Williamson . 4 
Esplendido E 2 
. Gaudichau 5 4 

Souv. de Mad. Ga ; a 
ar 15 36 
Susan Bliss 18 214 

terina 
Wyomissing [ = 
Hautefille 108 
Dawn 4 
Her Majesty 10 116 
Seminole ¥ ao 
Pocahontas : a 
Zouave 
Red Riding Hood 4 20 
Candelot 6 15 
Rosalba 5 19 
Phyllis Bliss 4 18 


Count of seed is only the nice, 
plump selected seed which I used for 
planting. It must be understood that 
these flowers were all heavily hand 


pollenized. 

Some seed was also secured from 
hand pollenized bloom of Pallida Dal- 
matica, Georgia, Fairy, Harriet 
Presby, Wild Rose, Clement Desormes, 
Sweet Lavender, Eldorado, Lorely, 
Flavescens, Queen of May, Opera, Ed 
Michel and Isoline (just 2 seed from 
Isoline x Caterina, having heavily 
hand pollenized 29 blossoms, using 
pollen from nine varieties). 


I did not secure any seed from 
Lohengrin, Mrs. Alan Gray, Anna 
Farr, Lord of June, nor Prospero. 
However, I did not secure any seed 
this season from Iris King, eight 
flowers having been pollenized by four 
varieties, although seed from Iris 
King was secured in 1924,—so nega- 
tive results shown by one report only 
cannot be regarded as of any partic- 
ular value. 

E. G. LAPHAM. (Ind.) 





“Blue” Irises 


In answer to the best five “blue” 
Irises requested by Mr. Shober Smith 
in March FLOWER GROWER I present 
the following : 


Chester J. Hunt Corrida 

Baronet Joya 

Bluet 

A second list given to me to send: 
Du Guesclin Hoogiana 

Blue Lagoon Bluet © 


Horizon 
THE GLEN Roap IRIS GARDENS, 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
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Useful Hints for June 


UNE work in the garden is very 

much like May’s, with less planting 
and rather more gathering. From the 
middle of May to perhaps the middle 
of July the average garden is a riot 
of abundant bloom among spring 
bulbs and perennials; yes, and bien- 
nials. Annuals alone belong to a 
later month. 

There is a great deal of weeding 
and cultivating for this month and 
of course continued spraying. Every 
successful gardener must become very 
proficient in these three operations. 
They are the jobs that are ever with 
us. 


This is the month of Roses and Rose 
care. Now is the effective time for 
preventing later trouble among the 
Rose bushes. A 1923 number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER says that very finely 
powdered sulphur-arsenate sifted on 
to Rose bushes in June will prevent 
black spot. It is also an efficient con- 
trol for fungi and aphids. A liberal 
amount of tobacco stems, or ground 
tobacco, dug into the soil around the 
roots will do much to keep off aphids. 
Most “bug pests” winter in the ground 
and it seems to stand to reason that 
a most efficient way to get after them 
is by thoroughly spraying the ground 
in the Fall and again in the early 
Spring, and digging the application 
well in. 


After the Iris are through blooming 
is a good time to separate those that 
need it or to move others if necessary. 


Pick the Pansies and Hybrid Tea 
Roses, if you wish future bloom. 
When hot weather comes Pansies be- 
gin to spindle and the long stems must 
be cut with the flowers even if a few 
buds are sacrificed. 


A really big piece of work but one 
that is most necessary in keeping the 
garden looking neat, is gathering all 
faded flowers. It also saves the 
strength of the plants and prevents 
too liberal self-sowing. 


This work is impossible for pro- 
fessionals who have acres of one kind 
of flower. But a field of Gladioli 
would be many times more beautiful 
if the withered flowers could be re- 
moved from the spikes. They are a 
great eye-sore and keep many people 
from admiring Gladioli. A clump of 
the white Day Lily nearly always 
looks ragged and forlorn owing to the 
faded blossoms below the delicate 


fresh ones. Many other one-day 
blooms if not removed have the same 
dismal effect. If the garden is small 
enough, by all means try to keep them 
picked off. 


A goodly amount of feeding must 
be done through June as well as at 
most other times of the flowering sea- 
son. Bone-meal and sheep manure are 
the most easily obtained fertilizers and 
probably as effective as any. 


Most people neglect the Lilac bushes 
because they are so high and difficult 
to get at, but the blossoms should be 
cut off before forming seed. They will 
look better later on and the bushes will 
benefit by this extra care. Feed them, 
too, while you are about it. 





Editorial Notes 


AUTUMN and spring bloom greeted 

each other in the garden in April 
when Christmas Roses nodded their 
heads to the first Crocuses. Perhaps 
this isn’t quite all the year round 
bloom but it is the next thing to it. 
The Christmas Rose was to have been 
covered with a box so that it could go 
on blooming in spite of the snow, but 
too many other cares caused this to 
be left undone. Perhaps it is just as 
well for the health of the plant, and 
really, blossoms of any kind that come 
after the weather gets pretty cold are 
of no value to pick, for they cannot en- 
dure being taken into a heated room, 
and of course flowers under a box are 
of no value except to gather. 


A club member telephoned recently 
that she had been having “a regular 
orgy” of reading THE FLOWER 
GROWER. While convalescing from a 
sick spell, she busied herself going over 
back numbers of the magazine and 
reading up on articles that she had not 
been able to read when the magazines 
arrived. Flower and garden literature 
does not grow out-of-date as most 
papers and magazines do, which makes 
it doubly valuable. This is not saying 


that no advances are made in flower 
culture, and no new discoveries in this 
line, because there are, but it is equally 
true that much of the old is still valu- 
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able. In fact probably the greater 
percentage of value lies with the old 
and thoroughly tested. Q. E. D. Keep, 
and, off and on reread, your garden 
magazines; yes, your books on the sub- 
ject, too. 


How easy it is to misinterpret ap- 
pearances. Recently Mr. and Mrs. 
White-breasted Nuthatch visited a cer- 
tain supply of suet for their dinner. 
When the fair lady essayed to help 
herself his lordship drove her away. 
Naturally his act was judged as very 
rude and selfish. However, in reality 
he must have been saying, “My dear, 
come and seat yourself over here and 
allow me to serve you.” For having 
seen that his lady was comfortably 
placed he went back to the suet and 
bit off a dainty mouthful which he 
carried to his wife, or perhaps fiancée, 
and handed (billed) it to her most 
politely. Go to the Birds, thou hus- 
bands, study their ways and be gentle- 
manly. 


Ever more prominently is the sub- 
ject of conservation coming into the 
foreground. We cannot learn much 
from our American ancestors on this 
matter, which is growing more and 
more serious, but we must look for- 
ward to the needs of our descendants, 
unless we are too steeped in selfishness 
to care. All natural resources are 
gifts to be used but not abused. 

A number of associations have been 
and are being organized to promote 
conservation. Most of them work in 
one line only as, for instance, the 
Audubon Society, which has done so 
much for the preservation of Bird 
life. This one branch of conservation 
covers an enormous field of labor and 
the work must be carried on from sev- 
eral angles. 

Conservation in any line to be ef- 
fective is largely a matter of educat- 
ing the public. Laws must be and are 
passed, but to be anywhere near effec- 
tive the people themselves must under- 
stand them, the reason for their neces- 
sity, and in many cases even a knowl- 
edge that such laws exist. The aver- 
age up-to-date farmer thinks of 
marshes and swamps as so much 
wasted land which should be drained 
and made productive. From one point 
of view he is right, but there is an- 
other side to the question. If all 
swamps are drained where are the 
water fowl to live, feed and rear their 
young? Every state should have ade- 





quate public lands of this type for 
Bird refuges. 

The federal government has been 
asked to provide for such refuges, and 
before this issue reaches the readers, 
it is to be hoped the pending bill will 
have become a law. If such places are 
not reserved, aquatic Bird life will 
gradually become less and less. Birds 
of all types are too valuable to be al- 
lowed to come to harm. 

Some organizations are working for 
the protection of wild flowers. Several 
new varieties have been added this 
year to the list of flowers that must 
not be picked, but there is a long and 
difficult road between the passing of 
this bill and filling the hearts and 
minds of people of all walks in life, 
with a desire to obey the law and as- 
sist in saving wild flower life. To 
most persons flowers are of no value 
other than to gather, just for the 
pleasure of gathering them. A very 
small percentage of the wild flowers 
plucked are ever taken home and put 
into water. The majority become 
wilted from being carried in hot hands 
and from want of water, and are cast 
aside. 

It cannot be denied that there is a 
pleasure in gathering wild flowers, 
but if one stops and thinks there is 


Calcium, yy 
Tune, 199 
a still greater pleasure in Sitting 
and enjoying them, growing in he 
wild homes with the irees, sky, ¢| 
and the whole out of doors to add t) 
their charm. 


A young organization which 
fair to become a tower of Stre 
in spreading the gospel of COnserya. 
tion throughout the land js the 
Walton League which igs growing jy 
this section by leaps and bounds, It 
is not as one might judge from its 
name, a band of fishermen to Protect 
fish for the sport of catching them 
later, but it is for the Protection of 
all wild life and natural resources, ip 
fact to pass on to posterity the gifts 
of God in the out of doors. 

The New York State Federation of 
Garden Clubs is also active in its line, 





bids 


Two questions have been agke 
lately; what can be done to Stop van. 
dalism in the City’s parks, and wha 
can farmers do to stop destructio, 
caused by city people invading the 
country in autos? Two serious ep. | 
ditions, both caused by selfishness anj 
lack of thought for the rights of 
others, and both equally difficult t 
answer. 


If any city has found a solution tp 
the destruction in parks the Utig 
Park Board would surely be grateful 
for helpful information. 





Cold Weather Friends in Feathers 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


articles I had read concerning 

feeding stations for Birds during 
the Winter, but I thought it would be 
useless for me to do anything of the 
kind as there are no trees in my gar- 
den and the newly set shrubbery was 
not large enough to attract Birds or 
offer them shelter in the storms of 
Winter. But one day in December I 
glanced from my dining room window 
and saw a Downy Woodpecker who 
had lost one foot, limping her way 
over the white Lilac bush at the corner 
of the porch. She did not seem to be 
very successful in her search for food 
and as soon as she was gone I went 
out and fastened a piece of suet to one 
of the larger limbs. 


The next day the little lame lady 
came again and feasted till she could 
hold no more. From that time on she 
was a regular visitor throughout the 
Winter. 

After a time a male Downy, with 
his red patch, found his way to the 


Pex years I had been interested in 


Lilac bush, and toward Spring three 
Chickadees made daily visits, though 
Mr. Downy promptly charged and 
routed them if they came while he 
was feeding. 


For two or three Winters the Downy 
Woodpeckers and Chickadees were the 
only birds to take advantage of the 
Lilac’s hospitality; but one day a pair 
of White-breasted Nuthatches ap 
peared and quickly cleared the bush of 
Woodpeckers and Chickadees; even 
the English Sparrows getting out of 
the way of the vigorous and pugne 
cious Nuthatches, as fast as possible 
Still later the arrival of a stranger 
gave the family an exciting moment 
The newcomer was apparently 4 
Downy of gigantic size, but a hurried 
reference to the Bird Book established 
his identity as the Hairy Woodpecker, 
first cousin to the Downy and almost 
identical in coloring, but at least 4 
third larger. 

All of these Birds seem to have & 
ceptionally fine plumage, owing I 
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i ———— 
s, to the generous diet of 

“ es the present Winter, sev- 
ory Red-breasted Nuthatches have 
- added to the list—at least three— 
a there has been constant activity 
alee all these Birds, making a de- 
ightful addition to our winter inter- 


ests. 

Usually I have taken the suet away 
at coming of warm weather, thinking 
it no longer needed and that it would 
be a breeding place for flies, but last 
ear I neglected to do so, and one day 
was delighted to see Mr. Downy come 
with one of the children whom he pro- 
ceeded to settle on an adjoining limb 
and pack full of suet. _Dad hardly 
paused to take breath until the young- 
ster was SO full he could barely shut 
his bill. Then his father escorted him 
to a nearby tree and presently came 
pack with another nestling and the 
performance was repeated. It was a 
regular “Father and Son Banquet” 
and was kept up for several days. The 
convenient supply must have been a 
big help to the busy parents and was 
evidently much appreciated. 

The Lilac bush in which the food 
is placed is only about ten feet from a 
dining room window and a new mem- 
per of the family suggested that it 
was an unusual opportunity to get 
some good pictures so he rigged a 
camera on the porch and ran a string 
from it to the window. We got sev- 
eral pictures, though the first ones 
were too small and dark to be satis- 
factory. We hope to get a picture of 
a “Father and Son Banquet” later in 
the season, but I don’t just see how 

we will manage it. 

The Downies and Nuthatches come 
many times a day, the Hairy only now 
and then, while the single Chickadee 
who has visited us this Winter is a 














Red-breasted Nuthatch 


most excitable gentleman whose cour- 
age is only equal to the snatching of 
a hasty mouthful before his hurried 
retreat. Occasionally he comes early 
in the morning and then seems more 
at ease. 





— | 














White-breasted Nuthatch 


I am convinced that to attract Birds 
to a feeding station, the supply must 
be put out early, before the Birds 
have left the vicinity; and the feeding, 
once begun, must be kept up all Win- 
ter. It would be sheer cruelty to lure 
them to remain here and then leave 
them to starve when the novelty of 
their care had worn off. Only those 

















Hairy Woodpecker 
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who have the “gift of continuance” 
should begin a work—or pastime— 
like this, but the care of the Birds 
will bring generous spiritual reward. 

The accompanying pictures are of 
the Hairy Woodpecker, the White- 
breasted Nuthatch and its more un- 
common little cousin the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch. These photographs were 
taken in the manner described. The 
feeding station (suet) is located in 
a Lilac bush near the side piazza. The 
camera was operated by means of a 
long string running under a window 
sash. Not five minutes after the 
camera was in place, Mr. Hairy ac- 
commodatingly settled himself, as 
much as to say, “All right, I’m game, 
snap away.” 





Famous Buzzard Dead 


One of my subscribers sends a 
clipping from the Columbus, Ohio, 
Citizen, from which is extracted the 
following information: 


HE famous belled Buzzard often seen 
in Ohio skies in the last 40 years will 
be seen no more. 


It was killed recently by a Georgia 
farmer who shot into a flock of wild 
Geese. Suspended from its neck was a 
small cowbell, inscribed 1882. 

No one seems to know definitely where 
or how the Buzzard acquired this bell, 
but it has been claimed that it was wired 
about its neck by a farmer in Fairfield 
Co., O., who caught it in a trap. It is 
said that the Buzzard has been caught 
several times and released during the en- 
suing 44 years. 

Carrying the bell was a tragedy in the 
life of this Buzzard. Its tolling with 
every movement frightened others of its 
kind and they gave it a wide berth, thus 
condemning the belled Buzzard to an 
isolated existence. Such is the fate of 
those who are different. 


But what that belled Buzzard was 
doing in a flock of wild Geese was not 
explained. Some items which appear 
in newspapers are so incomplete that 
they lack plausibility, and this is one 
of them. 





As an Inspiration to 
Members of Garden Clubs 


We ran a very successful garden 
club last year, but only three members 
subscribed for a magazine. This year 
we plan to include in the yearly dues 
a copy of THE FLOWER GROWER, as 
an inducement to personal study, and 
also that each member will have an 
inspiration for gardening always on 
hand. 

THE FLOWER GROWER was selected 
from among several magazines be- 
cause, to use your own motto, it is 
“the magazine with a mission.” 


Mrs. C. A. A. 


NOTE:—Very special rates will be 
made to garden clubs where THE 
FLOWER GROWER is furnished to the 
entire membership. 
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Meaning of Deficiency 
in Temperature 


To THE EbIToR :— 
I would like to ask if a deficiency in tempera- 


ture of more than 400 degrees during March and . 


April of this year means that these months have 
been approximately 7 per cent colder than average? 
S. R. G., (Ont.) 

Answer :—The Weather Bureau works 
up for each station, where regular re- 
ports are made, what they call daily and 
monthly normals for each of these sta- 
tions. It usually takes a long series of 
years to secure an accurate normal. We 
have such a normal for Canton and the 
400 degrees or more deficiency in tem- 
perature during March and April this 
year means that for each day since 
April first the average lack or shortage 
from normal temperature has been an 
actual deficiency of 7.8 degrees on each 
of the 61 days since that time. In other 
words, it would have taken temperatures 
7.8 degrees higher than recorded each 
day during these two months in order 
to bring the temperature up to the 
normal. 

We do not speak of this as a per- 
centage, but it could be done just as 
easily. If a percentage was used one 
could take the sum of the temperature 
normals for April and May, which 
amounts to 2132 degrees. The sum of 
the average for the last two months is 
1657 degrees. Using the two sums you 
will find the deficiency in percentage is 
about 22. 

JOHN S. HAZEN, 

U. S. Weather Bureau, Canton, N.Y. 





Growing Gladioli in Heavy Soil 
To THE EpiTor :— 


I am especially interested in the Gladiolus and 
I wish there could be some articles on the har- 
vesting of the bulbs. 

I would like to know how to expeditiously har- 
vest and clean and separate bulblets from the 
bulbs. My soil is heavy and when the harvesting 
season is wet the separating of the bulbs from 
the soil is some job. 


J. S. Ritrennouse, (Penna.) 


Answer :—The above questions cover 
pretty nearly the entire scope of grow- 
ing Gladioli as a business and the Edi- 
tor would be glad to hear from anyone 
who has suggestions along this line. 
Answers to inquiries on this subject 
which have been prepared by the Editor 
have appeared in recent issues, but there 
is always something more to be said. 

I am especially prepared to sympathize 
with Mr. Rittenhouse in his experience 
during the past Fall, in view of the fact 
that there was a small section of my 
Gladiolus bulbs which never were dug, 
owing to the fact that they were on 
heavy clay ground. After waiting all 
the Fall for a dry time to dig the bulbs, 
with the ground getting softer and softer 
with each succeeding week, the bulbs 
are still in the ground. This stock was 
grown from small planting sizes, and 
it was a difficult job to separate it from 
the clay mud, in fact next to impossible, 
and bulbs grown from bulblets will be 
even more difficult. Those who grew 
small Gladiolus bulbs on heavy clay 
ground the past Fall were “out of luck,” 
as the slang phrase has it. 





And although. the past Fall was un- 
usual and similar weather might not oc- 
cur again in twenty years, yet it was 
surely bad and any suggestions will be 
gratefully received. 

My idea is that those who have both 
light and heavy soils should plant only 
their large bulbs on heavy soil, as these 
can be separated from the mud more 
easily than the smailer stock, and it is 
my idea to carry out this plan in future 
if I use heavy ground. But I don’t in- 
tend to use heavy ground, if I can avoid 
it, as the experience during the past 
Fall has taught me that sandy soil is 
best in many ways. Not only can it 
be planted earlier in the Spring, but the 
bulbs may be more readily harvested, 
especially late in the Fall. 


—(THE EDITOR) 





Peony for Identification 


To THE EpITor :— 


I have a Peony that I have grown for three 
or four years and would like to know the name 
of it. 

It is unlike others of this flower, in that its 
bloom is sweetly-scented, pink, about 3 inches to 
3% inches across, and in the Spring the first part 
out of ground is the flower bud. The leaves are 
feathery or like a spider web, not like any other 
Peony I had. Do you or any of your many 
friends know the name of it? 

I am a constant reader of FLOWER GROWER, 
but have not seen any questions regarding my 
Peony so far. So I put you to the trouble to tell 
me, 

A. E. Peterson, (Ore.) 

Answer :—It is likely that your Peony 
is the pink Tenuifolia fl. pl. I have sev- 
eral plants of it, and in this rather 
northern situation it is an extremely in- 
teresting thing because of its earliness. 
Although having no considerable value 
as a cut flower, the fact that it comes 
before the others and that its foliage is 
so unusual, makes it attractive to all 
visitors. 

If the Editor is wrong in his identi- 
fication, perhaps some reader will offer 
further suggestions, and further infor- 
mation about Tenuifolia would be desir- 
able in any case. : 
—(THE EDITOR) 





“Nigger-heads” for House Walls 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I live in a neighborhood where there are plenty 
of “nigger-heads”’ (field stone), big and little, 
to be had for the hauling. Where can I get 
plans of how to lay them, and what kind of 
I would like to build a house 
of these stone, that is, the outside walls, using 
the stones just as they come, in various sizes. 

How would such a_ house look, built in this 
way, without making any attempt to laying the 
stone uniformly? Would they look better if they 
were split? If so in what manner could they be 
split and how expensive a job would it be? 


MENNO GERBER, (Ohio) 

Answer :—You should not undertake 
work of this kind unless you have a 
skilled man who has had experience with 
it before. If you attempt to lay up a 
wall of these round-cornered stone, you 
are likely to get into trouble, and the 
man who actually does the work cer- 
tainly ought to know something about it. 
I cannot give you brief instructions 
which will cover the ground, nor do I 


mortar to use? 


Calne ee 
June, 199¢ 


think you could get the ins pers 
of a book. You should use am ai 
very rich in cement, which wil] set tat 
hard, so as to hold the stones in very 
as the stones themselves have Piney, 
mechanical integrity or strength 
cause of the fact that they do not’ 
together in laying, as do flat stone 
Such a wall will look well, either w; 
stone which are split or round-co with 
But if you use the round-cornereg 
it will be necessary to select them 
what to form the face of the wal], is 
From the fact that you ask in w 
manner the stone could be split and 
expensive it is, it is evident that 
have had little experience and have 
consulted a person who knows the w 
and, as before stated, you should Not un. 
dertake the job without a skilled Mason 
on work of this kind. The stone Comps. 
ing the wall of a house are such ag 
part of the cost, and even the 
themselves are such a small part of the 
cost, you should not figure on gj 
these stone simply because they may be 
had for nothing. 





Time from Bulblets to Blooming 
Size Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Under ordinary conditions about how 
would it take for a Gladiolus bulblet, such as goj4 
by the quart, to become a blooming size bulb? 

G. A. Weser, (N.Y,) 

Answer:—Two years from bubble 
should, generally speaking, produce 
mature Gladiolus bulb. Some varieties 
under some conditions may produce 
blooming size in one year, while others 
may require three years. It depends on 
conditions and variety. 





Pruning Grapes—Spraying Apples 
To THE EbITor :— 


In looking over old numbers of THE FLlowm 
Grower I observe that you state that Grape prun 
ing so late as to cause bleeding has ordinarily no 
ill effects. I submit this experience. 

I pruned in February, 1924. Early in March] 
observed various dead stubs which I had omitted 
to cut, which I removed; also I reduced the 
number of buds on some of the fruit spurs my 
earlier pruning had left. The vines bled. Being 
ignorant of the futility of trying to stop them, I 
applied tar to the bleeding wounds—which clearly 
marked them. In 1924 I noted no particular 
effects from the bleeding. But in 1925 I found 
that most of the canes which had bled in the pre 
ceding year were dead for their whole length 
And I find that the few which survived in 192% 
are dead now. 

I may add that my vines are very old and 
rangy—long past the consistent application of a 
definite pruning system. Perhaps on vines on 
which old canes had been more scientifically kept 
down and replaced—which did not have to feed 
such inordinate trunk—the damage would no 
have occurred. 

I prune now in Winter, leaving one more bud 
to a spur than I think I need, to allow for nom 
survival of the terminal bud in some cases. 

In spite of orthodox dormant and _ blossom 
spraying, a young Baldwin Apple which bore for 
the first time last year had only gnarled and 
wormy fruit which dropped before maturity. I 
have several more trees which will probably come 
in this year. I should appreciate any suggestion 
for more effective spraying. 

WALTER NELLES, (Conn.) 


Answer :—You are right in attributing 
this damage to the devitalized condition 
of the vines. Weak plants are more 
sensitive than those in a vigorous ¢con- 
dition. Ordinarily, even old vines may 
be pruned late without injury, although 


it probably is safest to do the pruning | 


before the buds break. I would .rather 
prune them late, however, than not at 
all. The tar, too, would be more likely 
to injure the ends of the vines than t 
help. Sometimes tar does no apparent 
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Inciden nitrate of soda or an applica- 


pounds oultry manure very effec- 
i So enating weak vines and in 
' saing their productivity. The fer- 
‘sor should be applied in early Spring, 
tier wth is starting. 
© likely that your Baldwins were 
. ved py late Codling moth after the 
raying had become ineffective. If 
“ ¥, the worm holes were in the 
many f the Apples that is certainly the 
sides "if you repeat the calyx or “blos- 
» spray about June 20 you should 


som” SP“ rther trouble from Codling 


have no 


ald be advisable for you to write 
our State Agricultural College for 
ide to spraying in your section. It 
you many — hints — 
; r the pests which are mos 
sng re and it will help greatly to 
oie your spraying more effective. 
R. A. VAN METER 
Professor of Pomology 
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What Fertilizers Best for Gladioli 


To THB EDITOR :— 
What fertilizers do you find best to apply to 
‘oli and when do you apply them? I have a 
small plot that I am afraid is too thickly planted 
for the amount of fertility in the soil and I wish 
to feed it to increase the size of the bulbs. Is 
there anything in particular to put on between 
now and harvest time? What can you oe 


Answer:—On some new land that I 
broke up I drilled in bone meal at the 
rate of 300 to 400 pounds to the acre 
when planting Buckwheat. The Buck- 
wheat was turned under as a green ma- 
nure crop in the Fall, and 12 to 15 tons 
of manure to the acre put on before 
freezing weather. Then in the Spring 
the ground was plowed again, and about 
the same quantity of well rotted manure 
added on top and harrowed in. Then 
acid phosphate was drilled over the sur- 
face at the rate of 600 to 700 pounds to 
the acre. I should have stated that the 
manure used was all treated with ground 
limestone at the rate of about 75 pounds 
to the ton, a pailful to the wagon load. 

I have been a liberal user of wood 
ashes of which I have considerable avail- 
able. This I commonly apply at the rate 
of about a ton to the acre, but, of course, 
in applying, I seldom apply it so I know 
exactly what I use, as it is strewed on 
from a pail, but it would be at some- 
where about that rate. 

Then I use compost freely. The com- 
post consists of garden waste, weeds, 
Gladiolus tops, sods and manure, built 
up in layers of about six inches thick 
of the weeds, etc., with three to four 
inches of strawy horse manure between; 
and each load of horse manure treated 
with about 50 to 75 pounds of bone meal. 
I work in more or less wood ashes into 
this compost also. 

Some people are trying to tell me that 
composted garden wastes used in this 
way are dangerous, because they spread 
disease, but composted this year and not 
used until next Fall, I am inclined to 
think the compost will, to a great extent, 
purify itself; although some fungus or 
sport diseases might persist for a longer 
period. My garden is pretty good and 
fully up to the average, and I have had 
no bad results apparently from this 
method of handling. 

A part of the new land broken up last 
year, above described, was treated with 
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compost. I can see no difference between 
that which was treated with compost and 
that which was treated with manure. 

Answering your inquiry more specific- 
ally: I should say that bone meal was 
about the best easily obtainable fertilizer 
that you could apply to Gladioli. In 
fact, I understand that it is good for 
most anything in the floral line. And I 
understand that sand is commonly de- 
ficient in potash, hence the wood ashes 
seem to balance up my conditions pretty 
well. Plenty of humus is necessary, 
which must be supplied in one form or 
another. 

Necessarily the character of the soil 
has something to do with the way it is 
treated, and if you have plenty of humus 
perhaps you need no stable manure if 
you supply the necessary chemical ele- 
ments in other ways. 

I should say that you could use nothing 
better than pulverized sheep manure and 
bone meal for a growing crop, about 
half and half, and applied at the rate of 
1000 to 2000 pounds per acre. This 
should be strewn between the rows. and 
not too close to the plants, and harrowed 
in. 

MADISON COOPER 





Fertilizing Gladioli 
To THE EpiTor :— 


I am using cow and horse manure on a heavy 
clay loam soil for the growing of Gladioli, but 
wish to aid it more. 


F. W. 

Answer :—Barnyard manure that is not 
too fresh would be an excellent fertilizer 
for Gladioli, and could be applied heavily 
during the Winter to the soil that is to 
be plowed for the bulbs in the Spring. 
Lime may prove beneficial if there is any 
marked acidity of the soil, and should 
be worked into the soil thoroughly dur- 
ing the preparation for planting, unless 
a heavy application of chemical fertilizer 
is added at the same time. If you think 
your soil needs lime badly better try 
to apply it in Summer or Autumn to the 
plot you wish to use the following 
Spring, then sow some cover crop. Ap- 
ply the manure to the soil in Winter and 
the phosphate in preparing the soil in 
the Spring. A good complete phosphate, 
applied at the rate of 1,000 pounds to 
the acre, will be of material benefit to 
the crop. We plant our bulbs about 
4 inches apart in the row, and the rows 
30 inches apart, and apply 15 pounds 
of a complete fertilizer directly in each 
row 230 feet long, working it into the 
soil thoroughly before the bulbs are 
planted. This fertilizer will analyze 
about 1% per cent ammonia, 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid and 1 per cent potash. 


E. J. W., (In Rural New-Yorker) 





Le Marechal Foch and 
Marshal Foch Gladiolus 


To THE EpITorR :— 


Is the Gladiolus Le Marechal Foch, Marshal 
Foch, and Le M. Foch all the same variety and 
color? Is A. E. Kunderd the originator? 


Wm. CARMAN, (Iowa) 


Answer:—The variety Le Marechal 
Foch was originated by P. Van Deursen 
of Holland. The abbreviation Le M. 
Foch stands for the same variety,—just 
a short form of the name. 

Marshal Foch was originated by A. E. 
Kunderd and is quite distinct from Le 
Marechal Foch, although both these va- 
rieties are in the pink class. 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


CRAWFISH DAMAGE GARDEN 


I recently removed to my present home 
and find that the back yard is inclined to 
be somewhat wet and swampy and that 
Crawfish are abundant. You know what 
these pests can do to a yard and bulbs. 

Do you happen to know how to get rid 
of this nuisance? I shall certainly ap- 
preciate it if you or any of your friends 
can help me out. 

F. W. VocEs, (Ohio) 
EpITor’s NoTE:— 

People who have never had experience 
in a Crawfish country hardly know what 
the above communication means, and the 
Editor probably would not except that 
one of the cold storage plants that he 
had to do with years ago was built 
where the clayey soil was honeycombed 
by Crawfish. 

But what to do to stop them in a 
garden is a question. It is remarkable 
the way these little chaps will tunnel 
through a very hard soil, and the dam- 
age they can do in places doubtless is 
quite enormous. Can anyone offer sug- 
gestions? 


SUMMER CARE OF EASTER LILY—CARE 
OF SEEDLING LILIUM REGALE 


What is the best way to keep Easter 
Lily bulbs or roots through the Summer, 
so they will bloom the following Spring? 

Also the best way to handle Seedling 
Lilium Regalis? I. J. Z., (Mich.) 


TREE PEONIES FAIL TO BLOOM 


Some four years ago I bought three 
“Tree” Peonies paying therefor $15.00. 
Have never been able to secure bloom 
from any one of the three. They die 
down to small stems each season, making 
good vigorous growth each Spring, but 
produce no blooms. Can you advise 
treatment? 

HAMILTON YANCEY, (Ga.) 


TRANSPLANTING LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Will someone kindly advise me regard- 
ing the best time to separate and trans- 
plant a bed of Lily of the Valley? I 
have heard that Fall of the year is the 
best time, but would like more advice. 


H. R. HAYDEN, JR., (Conn.) 


NAME OF BEGONIA WANTED 


Can any reader tell me the name of 
a Begonia called by the country people 
Calla Begonia because the young leaves 
look like miniature Callas? 


ELSIE CARR, ( Mass.) 


ROOTING CAPE JASSAMINE 


Last Summer I rooted a good many 
Oleander cuttings in water by following 
directions given in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Could someone give me directions for 
rooting the Cape Jassamine, which is 
my favorite flower? 

d -enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER, and 
every page of it. 

Mrs. W. C. W., (Miss.) 
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NAME OF PLANT WANTED 


After inquiring at several nurseries 
and seed houses, I’m still unable to find 
the name or the plant described as fol- 
lows: 


Seems some sort of Spirea which dies 
down each year,—stems reddish, leaves 
palmate, grows tall, 4 to 5% feet; blos- 
soms that beautiful rosy-pink, similar to 
color of La France Rose. Just one 
feathery mass of bloom,—not a flat 
bunch, but oblong. 

At Dreer’s they told me they couldn’t 
name it; others described it as Spirea 
Palmata. I bought that and Spirea Ele- 
gans, neither being the plant. 

Crawls away from main plant and 
comes up elsewhere. Had it years ago 
under a Cherry tree. Neglected it and 
it’s gone. One gardener found near her 
home a bit on an old cemetery lot and 
took a slip,—but we seem unable to get 
it or find it. 

Leaves are cleft like a Maple and flow- 
ers are a mass of feathery, rosy bloom. 
I wonder to whom I might appeal? 


JULIA M. JAMES, (IIl.) 


TREATING EVERGREENS TO RETAIN 
AFTER CUTTING 


I would like to know whether there 
is a method of treating Evergreen twigs 
so as to retain the foliage. I would like 
to keep a specimen of each of a number 
of Evergreens that we study in our 
classes, so as to have them for reference 
at any time. Can any one tell me how 
this can be done in a simple manner? 


C. L. T., (Md.) 


FOLIAGE 


TRANSPLANTING MOUNTAIN LAUREL 


Can you give me any information re- 
garding the transplanting and the grow- 
ing of Mountain Laurel? 

Last Spring while out tramping I 
dug up several small plants, taking them 
home and setting them out, and all of 
them lived and grew. In setting these 
out I used care to see that my soil was 
acid, but set them on the northeast side 
of the hill. 

While talking with a man the other 
day he said, “they would not live if set 
where they received the morning sun.” 
He is a man that has transplanted more 
or less of it and I am wondering if this 
is a fact, or was his failure due to other 
causes? 

HERMAN A. JAMES, (Vt.) 


INFORMATION WANTED 

I would be glad if some kind reader 
would tell us about Sweet Rocket, Wall- 
flowers and Stocks. Is there any rela- 
tionship? Does the yellow Erysimum 
belong to the same family? I think the 
odor of the blossom is similar. Will 
someone who grows them tell us of 
Erysimum and Hunnemannia? Is the 
Hunnemannia a good deep yellow color, 
or will fertilizing improve it? I have 
found that sheep manure will produce 
lovely blossoms and fine foliage in al- 
most everything. 

“AIDA” 


INFORMATION ABOUT ROSES WANTED 


I want to learn to propagate Roses. 
Will some one give me information? 

What is Japanese Multiflora? 

If I plant Sweetbrier seed will the 
stock be good to graft and bud on? 


Mrs. J. S. STONE, (Colo.) 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


PREPARING FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 
FOR SHOW AT COUNTY FAIRS 


An inquiry comes to hand, asking for 
ideas on exhibiting vegetables and flow- 
ers at the County Fair, and for ideas 
as how to grade and display collections 
of either flowers or vegetables. 

Information is also wanted on the 
construction of floral designs, together 
with best method of keeping flowers used 
in same in good condition for as long 
a time as possible. 

Anything which can be suggested, 
either wholly or in part, in answer to 
above questions, will doubtless prove of 
interest, not only to the inquirer, but 
to other readers who are interested in 
the same general line of activities. 


—( EDITOR) 


GYPSOPHILA FOR CUT FLOWERS 

A reader in Tennessee wants to know 
best variety of Gypsophila for cut flow- 
ers. Has anyone experience along this 
line and can he offer definite suggestions? 


SHIPPING CUT GLADIOLI 


A reader wants to know how to best 
ship Gladiolus spikes to market, how to 
make boxes, etc. Can any reader offer 
suggestions? 


PROPAGATING MULBERRY 

I have on my place a Chinese Mul- 
berry tree which is quite old, and I be- 
lieve rare,—in this part of the country 
at any rate. The tree is not particularly 
graceful in shape, and I am wondering 
if you can tell me if it is possible to 
graft it, or propagate it by ‘slips, in 
order to have others. 

Any information on this subject will 
be much appreciated. 


MARGARET W. HILLIAR, (Conn.) 


CARE OF CYCLAMEN AND PRIMROSE 
AFTER BLOOMING 


I am looking for information about the 
care of Cyclamen after blooming, but have 
not found it in THE FLOWER GROWER as 
yet. Can any one assist me? 

Would also like the same information 
about the Primrose. 


F. F. R., (So. Minn.) 


GROWING NARCISSI 


Will some one kindly inform me just 
how Narcissus bulbs are grown? 

Each year I purchase from a florist, 
two or three dozen bulbs, and have tried 
to raise new bulbs from the old but with- 
out success. The bulbs purchased have 
in each case been good thrifty varieties, 
and blossomed well, but have had no re- 
sults from trying to get my own new 
bulbs for another year. 


HOBART W. CASE, (Conn.) 


TO RESTORE ACID CONDITION OF SOIL 
FOR LILIES 


I made the mistake of giving my bed 
of hardy Lilies a coat of Lime, with the 
result that all of them deteriorated seri- 
ously and some were nearly ruined. The 
varieties were Auratum, Regale, Specio- 
sum Rubrum and Album, Henryi, Han- 
soni, Wallacei, Superbum, Tenuifolium, 
Horsmanni and Batemanniae. 

What can I do to restore the acid con- 
dition of the soil which I have since 
learned most Lilies require? 


Mrs. H. L. WILLIAMS, ( Me.) 
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IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 


I wish some one would 9} 
correct name of an annual T hat te 
bears tiny red peppers ve, It 


ver 
The peppers are very, veal pendant 
I use them in place of the lg Ng ani 
ones, as these are Sometimes hi 
<* oat serene time, hard 4, 
esides being a useful so 
very ornamental. I sonata i 
them in various windows, as the 
bright and pretty, and they attract 
attention. I have many small 
started and will pot some of the 
Thanksgiving time. The Peppers Pre 
and. pretty until January, in the i 
If anyone knows just what the 
rect name is I would appreciate ,,~ 
ing. Now, when any of my ug 
ask, all I can say is that they an 
“peppers.” Imply 


Mrs. F. A. RICHAaRDson, (Vt) 





ANSWERS 


PANSIES IN WISCONSIN 


In reply to G. P. L.’s inquir 
ing Pansies would say that T baller 
conditions in Western Wisconsin cS 
much the same as in Vermont. In Wi. 
consin I have found that to insure 
abundance of Pansy blossoms the entin 
season two sowings a year are advisahh 
I sow in August in the open ganja 
Have to sprinkle some, as usually Ay. 
gust is a dry month. As soon as th 
plants are large enough to handle rea 
ily I transplant and keep well cultivaty 
through the Fall. Mulch with fon 
leaves for the Winter. When the snp 
is all gone in the Spring I remove ty 
mulch, the plants begin to blossom 
quickly and blossom freely until th 
August drouth. For fall blooming | 
either sow in the Spring, as soon as th 
soil is in good working condition aj 
transplant as soon as the plants a» 
good size, or more often instead of spring 
sowing I transplant the self-sown plant 
which come up between the rows in th 
old bed. The color of the blossoms ¢ 
the self-sown plants is unknown bit] 
depend upon the August sowing to mai. 
tain a variety of colors. In all events! 
set out two beds of Pansy plants ead 
season, one for early summer and ov 
for Fall blooming. 

With many plants I find that, the sf. 
sown plants are more hardy and giv 
better results than the same varieties 
started in hothouse or coldframe. lh 
Verbena bed is always set out from w: 
unteer seedlings and it is always a mas 
of bloom until we have had quite hey 
frosts in the Fall, while the hothow 
plants under the same treatment, rate 
survive the August drouth. 


R. U. C., (Wis) 


AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM 


In regard to “Agricultural Gypsum 
discussed on page 139 of the Mari 
FLOWER GROWER, the following may * 
of some interest to you. 

My attention was first called to gi} 
sum by the statement of Longfield It 
Farm, (Cook & Williamson,) Blufftm 
Indiana, that it was used in dry pi 
dered form to combat Iris root rot. 


As to its composition and fertilialt 


properties, it is finely ground, untre 
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sum consisting mainly of hy- 
ee sulphate, and therefore 
arated essential plant foods, calcium 
poy pur, “22.8 pounds of the former 
and 3.6 pounds of the latter in every 

unds of the pure product,” the 
oh being in a form immediately 
available. 


or “land plaster,” as some- 

OrPeatled, is applied in Fall or early 

ring proadeasting 200 to 500 pounds 

SP acre according to crop and soil, 300 

- ds being an average application, and 

erie quoted to me was 75c per 100 
unds delivered at my station. 

Gypsum is used as a crop food for cer- 

in of the legumes and vegetables of 
high sulphur requirement, as a preserver 
hig nure, and in combination with 
other fertilizers. All protein making 
crops require sulphur, and sulphur com- 

unds are partly responsible for the 
favor of the cabbage, onion, turnip, and 
other vegetables. 

Calcium has certain food value for 
jants, and also a tendency to lighten 
and sweeten certain soils. 

[have not used this extensively as fer- 
tilizer, and can give no data on it as 
such, but have used it mainly for treat- 
ment of Iris, as indicated. 


ORVILLE DE Morte, (Ind.) 





IDENTITY OF LILY 

December number, page 518, Mrs. F. 
B, (N. C.,) asks about a Lily. I have 
hundreds of them and am increasing 
them as rapidly as possible. 

They were brought to England from 
South Africa and are occasionally found 
in old Southern gardens. 

A rare and beautiful flower and quite 
hardy. Nerine,—Guernsey Lily,—order 
Amaryllis. Raised on Guernsey Island 
for London flower trade. 


Gro. WILLIAMSON, (La.) 


VARIOUS FLORAL INFORMATION 


In answer to Jane Spokes (Penna.), 
March issue, page 140: 

The Begonia Family is a large one, 
but all varieties, whether fibrous or tu- 
berous-rooted, will do best in a soil made 
up of two parts light sandy loam and 
one part leaf mould. Indoor temperature 
about 65 degrees and plenty of water are 
essential;—-outdoors they succeed best in 
partial shade. In fact, on the north side 
of the house they do remarkably well. 
Plant a few Primroses amongst them. 
The effect is wonderful. 

Laburnum should flower from seed 
the fourth or fifth year. The common 
Laburnum (Cytisus Laburnum) and the 
Scotch Laburnum (Cytisus Alpinus) are 
very similar; the outstanding difference 
being in the seed pods. C. L. pods hairy. 
C. A. pods quite smooth. Caragana Ar- 
boresceus (Siberian pea tree) is in no 
way related, or at least very far distant. 
Both are in the Leguminose class. 


Wallflower (Cheiranthus Cheiri) is 
really an evergreen under shrub, but is 
generally classed as an annual. It is, 
however, a perennial. We now have an 
annual variety blooming from seed and 
dying the same year. 


Lychnis floscuculi and Cardamine 
pratensis are both known as “Cuckoo- 


flowers.” In addition, however, L. flos- 
cueuli is sometimes called “Ragged 
Robin.” There are two colors and two 


forms ;—single pink, single white, double 
pink and double red. They grow eighteen 





inches in height and are natives of 
Britain. Common annual in gardens and 
plentiful in a wild state in the meadows 
and pastures. In bloom June to Sep- 
tember. Cardamine pratensis “Cuckoo- 
flower” or Lady’s Smock may be had in 
two shades of purple, and in single and 
double flowers. I believe Lychnis flos- 
cuculi to be the flower you have refer- 
ence to. J. MARTIN, (Ohio) 
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GREENERY FOR DAHLIAS 


Reply to H. L. (Ohio): About the 
best filler for Dahlias is Asparagus. 
Ostrich-feather Ferns are particularly 
beautiful with the Dahlias. To cut their 
ywn foliage of the plants is also a very 
good filler, but where only a few plants 
are grown it leaves them unsightly. 


HERMAN Duaas, (Ont.) 





Breeding Guinea Pigs for Pets 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


UINEA Pigs do not come from 

Guinea as might be supposed, 

but from South America, where 
the original species are found. The 
varieties which are so popular as pets 
are supposed to have been developed 
from a species that had been domesti- 
cated for thousands of years by the 
Incas of Peru. 


VARIETIES 

There are several varieties of these 
interesting pets, the best known of 
these being,—Abyssinian, Angora, 
English and Peruvian. The Angora 
and Peruvian have long hair, through 
various colors. There are also Al- 
binos, with white hair and pink eyes. 


THE HUTCH 


This is made in the same way as 
for Rabbits, with two compartments, 
one of which is kept dark, for breed- 
ing. Or, if there is no breeding com- 
partment, a nesting box should be 
placed inside. This is a small box, 
about one foot square, with a small 
hole in the side. 

Guinea Pigs cannot stand extreme 
cold, and should be sheltered through 
the Winter in a shed, or, if there is 


a large number, in a proper house, 
with hutches arranged around the 
sides, in tiers. For Summer an out- 
door hutch can be used, covered with 
tar paper, to keep out rain. A mov- 
able hutch is also very useful, as this 
can be placed on the lawn, where the 
pets can obtain fresh grass every 
day. 


THE FOOD 
Food consists of fresh grass, Celery 
tops, Lettuce, Cabbage, Dandelions, 


Beet tops, roots, Apples, dry Bran and 
Oats, and bread crusts. Although 
they do not drink a large quantity of 
water, a supply should always be kept 
within reach. 

BREEDING 


Guinea Pigs are prolific breeders, 
and the young mature rapidly. One 
male and several females can be kept 
in the same hutch, but not two males. 
During the breeding season it is best 
to give the females a separate hutch, 
and, when the young are one month 
old, to place them in the grazing 
hutch, for the Summer. The females 
should not be handled during the 
breeding season, and do not like being 
disturbed. 





THE ENGLISH GUINEA PIG 
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KEEP WELL SUPPLIED WITH FRESH 
WATER _ DURING THE BREEDING 


A GRAZING 
HUTCH. 
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LILACS HARDY IN NORTHERN NEW YORK 


Answering C. H. T. in July issue: 

I have more than 100 varieties in my 
park in Jefferson County, New York, 
having bought nearly all varieties I have 
seen offered for sale, and all seem to be 
hardy and growing and blooming well. 


G. S., Jr., (No. N.Y.) 


VARIOUS INFORMATION 


In reply to Jane Spokes: 


The Fiberous Begonias do best in light, 
porous soil, consisting of three parts 
leaf mold and one part garden loam. Use 
pieces of rock or of a broken flower-pot, 
for drainage in lower part of soil. They 
do not require much sun. 

Water frequently in small doses, as 
overwatering causes leaves to hang, rot, 
and often death of plant. Do not wet 
leaves in watering but directly on soil 
and at times pour water in dish under 
pot. 

For outdoors in Summer, keep in a 
sheltered spot away from wind and in- 
tense sun. They are fine on porches, 
some kinds lovely in hanging baskets 
and window boxes (the pink Everbloom- 
ing). 

They make wonderful and beautiful 
pot-plants for Winter; but being tender 
they must be kept out of the draft. It 
is better to start new plants annually. 
My sister has made a specialty of them, 
having more than a dozen varieties. 

Yes, Laburnum and Caragana Arbor- 
escens are related. Both belong to the 
Pulse family, easily recognized by its 
pea-shaped blossoms and compound, al- 
ternate leaves. 

Wall Flower is both a biennial and a 
perennial. . 

Cuckoo-flower {Cardamine pratensis) 
or Ladies’ Smock is an immigrant from 
Europe and Asia, now naturalized here 
north of New Jersey from coast to coast. 
It grows in boggy, low ground; blooming 
in May and April. It belongs to the 
Mustard family. Its showy white or 
purplish pink flowers stand well out 
from the stem on slender pedicels; ours 
here have frequently a more decided 
pink tinge than those in England. The 
light and graceful growth, and the pin- 
nately-divided foliage, give the plant a 
special charm. There are double vari- 
eties in cultivation. 

RENA BAUER 


MAKING A ROSE JAR 


Replying to Mrs. W. C. H., in the 
January FLOWER GROWER: 

The Rose petals should be gathered 
early in the morning and spread thinly 
in a cool dry place for about one hour 
to dry. Toss lightly with the fingers a 
few moments and put in a covered glass 
dish. Put in a layer of Rose petals and 
sprinkle generously with salt, then an- 
other layer until the petals are all used. 
If you do not have enough, (these di- 
rections require one quart salted Rose 
petals) more petals may be added in the 
same manner each morning until you 
have the required amount. 

When the last petals have been added 
the mixture should stand ten days and 
should be shaken thoroughly every 
morning. 

Break two ounces of stick Cinnamon 
and crush two ounces whole Allspice and 
put in a quart glass fruit jar; add the 
salted Rose petals and seal air tight. 
This should stand at least six weeks. 

In selecting the Rose jar the best ones 


lalate % 


dHE FLOWER GROWER 


are those having double lids and no per- 
forations. This is for the permanent 
jar. 

Mix together one ounce each, ground 
Allspice, Cinnamon, Cloves and Mace; 
one ounce powdered Orris root, and two 
ounces Lavender flowers. Place this 
mixture in the Rose jar with alternate 
layers of the Rose petal mixture from 
the fruit jar. 


This will impart a delightful spicy 
fragrance to the room, but if one wishes, 
add a few drops of oil of Roses and an 


‘ ounce of Rose perfume, or the oil and 


perfume of their favorite flower. 

The Rose jar should not be kept open 
constantly, but opened about one hour 
each morning and evening. It will keep 
the rooms delightfully fragrant and the 
contents will last for years. 

Fresh perfume may be added at any 
time one wishes it. 


RuTH JAcoBs, (Ind.) 


BULBS AFTER FORCING 


In reply to inquiry of C. F. S. in last 
October issue of THE FLOWER GROWER: 
Though florists and catalogues gen- 
erally say that forced bulbs are of no 


* 


Caleium, Ry 
J Une, 1995 


further use, yet such has 
experience. It used to be a ewe My 
mother and myself, after Easter ™ for 
around to the large cemeteries nea. © 
and gather a mess of Dandelions 34 
salvage bulbs (like a couple of ‘aot 
commented one member of the Pie 
Amidst the waste of old funeral ea: 
and faded potted plants were tesign 
many bulbs. We salvaged hund 
Hyacinths, Tulips and Easter Lilies 
Having no yard at that time, may 
these bulbs we planted on our ows hg 
etery lot in October, the foligy: 
Spring they would be orgeous—q 
every bulb blooming. As mother did 
care for Daffodils (Trumpet Narcissus 
we never tried these, but I no ms, 
son why these should not do ag be 
though they might need a year on 
cover and become established, ‘a 
The Easter Lilies she planted righ 
away in open ground and often z 
few blooms late the same Summer Be. 
ing a Bermuda Lily they never sur 
vived the Winter. Regarding Chinese 
and Paper White Narcissus, I plants 
both in the garden after foreip in 
pebbles one Spring. The following Wp, 
ter was mild and they survived and 
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id not bloom, having been 
ne UP =< smal! bulbs. That was 
lit into them as the next Winter was 
last “d I had not protected them. 

experiences prove that these 
ee not completely exhausted by 
bulbs ¥ While the Tulips, Hyacinths 
forilies were forced in earth, I should, 
and Li time, strength, and lots of room, 
ba plant all spring-flowering bulbs, 
aoe forced in earth, water or moss, 
ve eplant at the proper time;—the 
a” ones in sheltered situations, cold- 
— or pits and protecting them well. 
There is nothing to lose, and one might 
in and learn something. I would not, 

, ver, risk new bulbs of Bermuda 
tay or Chinese or Paper White Nar- 


cissus. Mrs. J. E. P. 
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IDENTITY OF BEGONIAS 


To F.C. Weaver, (N.Y.): 

The Begonia you mention is evidently 
of the Lorraine type. The first along 
this line was Gloire de Lorraine and 
since then Glory of Cincinnati and 
Melior. All are about the same, except 
that the latter introductions have some- 
what larger blooms and make stronger 
rowth. These are very common and 
very beautiful, if well grown, but are 
primarily florists’ Begonias. 

H. D. Surrusz, (N.Y.) 


SPORTS OF GLADIOLUS Halley 
On page 141 of the March issue, H. E. 
Dixon asks about a white and a rose 
sport of Halley. The white one is called 
Venus, and the rose sport, Wilbrinck. 
KoNYNENBURG & MARK, (Holland) 


INK FOR METAL LABELS 


I note J. J. H. gives instructions re- 
garding garden labels. 

I have been trying to find a fluid 
which will not become obliterated on ex- 
posure to the weather, and by the re- 
sults obtained up to time of writing I 
have one which seems to be satisfactory. 

Take about one egg cupful muriatic 
acid into which place a piece of Blue 
Stone about the size of one cent and al- 
low to dissolve. Use a pen to write on 
either galvanized tin or zinc, allowing 
to dry before using. 

J. S. Haun, (Ont.) 


HABITAT OF ASTERS 


In reply to R. R. V., (Ill): 

The most valued and best known of 
all the Asters is the China Aster (A. 
Chinesis) a summer annual. There are 
more than 250 varieties in cultivation 
from China and Japan and new ones are 
continually being introduced. The plant 
was brought from China in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and has 
been greatly improved by cultivation. 
The different varieties exhibit diversity 
of form and color. The plant prospers 
in a rich, free soil. 

The Aster belongs to our largest 
family of flowering plants—“The Com- 
posite.” The flowers are compound;— 
that is, having many individual flowers 
Ina head, surrounded by an involucre, 
on a common stem;—like the well known 
Sunflower or Dandelion. This charac- 
teristic inflorescence makes it one of the 
easiest families to recognize. 

Of the Wild Asters in North America 
more than 250 sorts have been named by 
scientists and many others are not 
listed—thus making them very difficult 
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for beginners to identify, as to species. 
The ray flowers are mostly in endless 
shades of blue, from pale blue to rose- 
purple; many kinds are white. The cen- 
tres or disk flowers are mostly yellow, 
some though are white or brown. 

One of the most attractive native 
Asters in America is The New England 
Aster (A. Novae-Angliae) now listed in 
catalogs. I have found them growing 
four to eight feet tall, in low, damp 
places and near ditches. They are splen- 
did in gardens for they are still blooming 
long after frost. Its many violet-purple 
blooms on the broadly spreading, leafy 
bunch of stems, makes it most showy. 


From “Nature’s Garden” by Blanchan, 
is this: 

“Evolution teaches us that Thistles, Daisies, 
Sunflowers, Asters, and all the triumphant horde 
of Composites were once very different flowers 
from that we see today. Through ages of natural 
selection of the fittest among their ancestral 
types, having finally arrived at the most suc- 
cessful adaptation of their various parts to their 
surroundings in the whole floral kingdom, they are 
now over-running the earth. Doubtless the As- 
ter’s remote ancestors were simple green leaves 
around the vital organs, and depended upon the 
wind, as the Grasses do—a most extravagant 
method—to transfer their pollen. Then some rudi- 
mentary flower changed its outer row of stamens 
into petals, which gradually took on color to at- 
tract insects and insure a more economical method 
of transfer. Gardeners today take advantage of 
a blossom’s natural tendency to change stamens 
into petals when they wish to produce double 
flowers. 

As flowers and insects developed side by side, 
and there came to be a better and better under- 
standing between them of each other’s require- 
ments, mutual adaptation followed. The flower 
that offered the best advertisement, as the Com- 
posites do by their showy rays; that secreted 
nectar in tubular flowers where no useless insect 
could pilfer it; that massed a great number of 
these tubular florets together where insects might 
readily discover them and feast with the ieast 
possible loss of time—this flower became the 
winner in life’s race. 

Small wonder that our June fields are white 
with Daisies and the autumn landscape is glorified 
with Goldenrod and Asters !’’ 


RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


HARDY HOUSE VINES FOR NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN 


Hardy house vines for reader from 
Northern Wisconsin are: Aristolochia 
(Dutchman’s Pipe) ;—Clematis Panicu- 
lata; (in fact most varieties of Clematis 
are hardy but should be cut back each 
Spring very early,) Akebia Quinata, 
Ampelopsis Veitchii and Ampelopsis 
Quinquefolia; the Trumpet Vine Honey- 
suckle and Hall’s Honeysuckle and 
Deutzia Vine; Wisteria, too, makes a 
good growth and beautiful flowers. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD, (Ind.) 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 


There are many inquiries about Tuber- 
ous-rooted Begonias in THE FLOWER 
GROWER so I will try to answer the best 
I can. 

The bulbs should be planted where 
there is plenty of shade between the 
hours of 10 A. M. and 5 P. M. They do 
not do well where there is plenty of sun- 
shine or wind. 

They can also be planted in window 
boxes with northern exposure where 
other plants will not succeed. 

They multiply their bulbs each year. 
The offsets should not be removed until 
the time of planting. 

Dig the bulbs as soon as the frost 
cuts down the foliage. Shake the soil 
out of the roots and store them in shal- 
low flats. 

They should be stored in a warm, dry 
place like Sweet Potatoes. 


WALTER BEDNAREK, (IIl.) 
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ROSES FOR POT CULTURE 

Reply to Mrs. G. W. M.. (Ky.): 

Some of the best Roses for house cul- 
ture are Killarney, Lady Hillingdon, 
Bride, Bridesmaid, Ophelia, Columbia 
and American Beauty. Most any of the 
Tea class can be grown in the pots with 
success. 

HERMAN Duaas, (Ont.) 





Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties. 
Write for new descriptive list. 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg, ~ ~ Texas 








HOODACRES 


DELPHINIUMS 


Now Moved to my new 7% acre display 
field, on the famous COLUMBIA RIVER 
HIGHWAY, five miles out from Portland. 
CHAS. F. BARBER 
TROUTDALE, OREGON 
(Note New Mail Address) 











SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make eens own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
America. ‘Many novelties not obteiestie nee ter 
Annual seeds alee. in finest assortment. ; 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
—— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1063-33rd Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WATER LILIES 


In Rainbow Colors 
A little water, a little earth, and little 
attention; so easy you will be surprised, 
for Lilies thrive in tubs or pools. Send 
for free catalogue, with colored illustra- 
tions, describing day and night bloomers, 
and how to grow them. 
INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES Co. 

Box K . INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 















Catalog 
Free 

















AE-WOHLERT America’s Finest Collection 
Specimen trees and young stock of Japan 
Roseflowering and Weeping Cherries 
Flowering Crab in very large assortment 
of kinds and sizes. Azaleas and 
Dwarf Boxwood. 

Complete catalogue on request. 
A. E. WOHLERT 
NURSERIES 228 ee Ave., Montgomery Co. 
~ 








arberth, Pa. 








For Real Good Roses | 


A special ten Star Roses for 
$7.50—guaranteed to live Ask for 
and to blossom. Send today! Free Catalog 


CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
STAR ROSE GROWERS 
Dept. 63 West Grove, Pennsylvania 











The “Flowers Our Grandmother Loved” 


Perennial Plants—$4.00 to $7.00 per 100. Stron 
rooted plants. Field ere. sold at 1 
rate. $1.50 perdoz. Special rates to garden 
clubs—130 varieties to select from. Catalogue 
mailed on request. 

CHEQUAMEGON FLOWER GARDENS 
WASHBURN, wis, 
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BONE MEAL AS FERTILIZER 


On page 140 of your March issue, an- 
swering Mrs. R. M. S., Penna., re bone 
meal: 

Bone meal should never be put right 
on the roots of any plant, but should be 
applied around or under them and raked 
or hoed in. 

The maggots complained of live on de- 
cayed animal matter only and did no 
damage to the flowers, and if bone meal 
is applied properly, as above, only good 
results should have been obtained. 
Green bones, either ground or whole, 
are splendid for most flowers, Roses in 
particular. But some earth should al- 
ways be put between them and the plant 
roots. 

Commercial ground bone is treated so 
as to remove all marrow and fatty 
matter, which is then made into soap 
and the part remaining ground up for 
bone meal. 

Even then maggots will infest it, if 


HIS is a most livable arrangement 
for a small home, 4-A-22. The living 
room extends the full depth of the 
house, and instead of this space being 
divided into two smaller rooms in order 
to provide a regulation dining room, it 
has all been thrown into one room with 
windows on three sides. Meals before 
an open fire are luxurious moments for 
most of us—opportunities that occur 
only rarely. But in this home they are 
always possible, for the living room and 
dining room are combined into one large 
room, where the tabie may be set as near 
the fire or as far from it as the weather 
and inclination wills. 

The wide cased opening practically 
makes the hall a part of the living room. 
An open stairway with delicate rail and 
turned newel post adds to the charm of 
both hall and living room. On the land- 
ing is a window to light staircase and 
hall. This hall gives direct access to the 
kitchen and side entry. 

The sun room opens into the living 
room with double French doors. There 
is a closet in the chimney-side for books, 
and in the vestibule a convenient coat 
closet. 
Construction: 
finish of shingles. 
Facing: The plan, as shown, is de- 


Frame with exterior 











signed to face South or East. It can be 
reversed for other facings. 
ti lie: 
rose 
KITCHEN 
H P fl 
© cael | 
- LIVING Al ; ie 
ROOM ee 
396°" 240% — 
SUN - = 
PORCH © HALL] | 
so" * 120° ] 
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left to get damp; but as before stated, 
these will not ruin plants. 


G. H. GorING, ( Wash.) 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 


In reply to Harry Gohl in March issue, 
concerning Tuberous-rooted Begonias: 

For bedding purposes, or summer pot 
blooming, start tubers about middle of 
March in box containing one inch of 
loam, sand and leaf mold, mixed, then on 
top of this place one inch of clean sand, 
placing tubers on sand and barely cover- 
ing with sand. Give 70 degree bottom 
heat if possible, and cover box with 
glass, and paper to shade glass. When 
sprouted, pot off in four-inch pots and 
keep in about 55 degree temperature. 
Keep moist but do not wet leaves. They 
will not do good in a dry atmosphere. 
About June 1st plant out in partially 
shaded place or shift to five or six inch 
bulb pan for indoor blooming. 





Potting soil should be ]i 
Leaf mold, sand, loam, pe wa 
manure, with a sprinkling of 
is about right. After bloomin, 
slowly, keep in a warm dry é, 
Winter; store in sand and the 
all right for the next season, As to 


F 


aagy 


Va 


rieties, most dealers list in 

which can be had in practinn 

shades, except blues and purple, 
nh 


single, double, crested and frilled, 
F. W. MEticx, (Ind) 


STAKES FOR FLOWERS IN WASHINGIy 


Regarding stakes for flowers: 
here = have . bad climate fee a Out 
iron, for wood rots very qui 
iron rusts fast. qmickly, a 

Fence posts eight inches thro 
down by me four years ago, Tee 
half rotted through, and they are Cain 
treated with creosote. 


G. H. Goring, (Wash) 


a 


An Attractive Small Home’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 











Copyright 1925—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the U. S., Inc. 






































GHEE PLOWER GROWER, 





Plan No. 4-A-2 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be at 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled 
the American Institute of Architects and indone 
by the department of commerce, United State 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped & 
velope for reply. 








Tulip Surplus 


Special mid-summer prices on sur- 
plus Cottage and Darwin Tulips. 
Reducing stock. 
RALPH W. 
Farmington, ° 
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AND IRISES WHICH SEED FREELY 


uestions in the February 

Amo * odhing page 89, I notice one 
Fun «which Peonies and Irises Set 
treely?” In my 1923 record book 
Seed the following list of seeds of 


I as which I planted: 
Peo Marie Jacquin 
Primevere 
Mikado 
James Kelway 
Ginette 


Marcell Desert 

: 23 I have been so much inter- 
Since Mianting my Iris seeds that I 
have not planted Peony seed. 

In 1922 I found many seeds on the 
following : Queen of May, Her Majesty, 
Wyomissing, Ma Mie, Rose Unique, Morie 
King, Pallida Dalmatica, Princess Royal 

ar. 

Terorg planted 66 kinds with many 

According to my records the 
with the most seed were: Seminole, 

Pare de Neuilly, Alcazar, Cengialti, 
Flavescens, Juniata, Loreley, Pallida 
Dalmatica, Princess Royal, Queen of 
May, Rose Unique, Wyomissing. 

One interesting thing which I notice 
in my records is that more seeds ger- 
minated the second Spring from planting 
than the first Spring after planting. 

In 1924 sixty of my pods were crossed, 
so that I have the record of both par- 
ents. Alcazar, Georgia, Oriflamme, 
Shrewsbury, Parc de Neuilly, Shalimar, 
Medrano, Seminole and Shekinah seemed 
to have the best seeds. 

In 1925 Alcazar, Pare de Neuilly, 
Princess Royal, Reverie, Souv. de Mme. 
Gaudichau, Shalimar, Shekinah, Trojana, 
Violacea, Grandiflora, Canopus-Crusader, 
Tropic Seas, Hermione, Sindjkha and 

o were the best of the seventy- 
seven kinds that I planted. 

Now my seedlings count up into the 
thousands and I am looking forward to 
their first blooming season with great 
interest. 

In the past two or three years many 
of the seedlings have bloomed and, of 
course, pleased us very much, but I do 
not intend to introduce them until I am 
sure they are worth it. 


MABEL Cary TOoBIE, (Me.) 


Cut Flowers by Air Mail 


Several spikes of Gladiolus Kirch- 
hof’s Violet sent by G. V. Warren, 
Santa Maria, California, leaving Santa 
Maria at 3 P. M. Monday arrived at 
Calcium, Thursday, 12 M., or a total 
of 69 hours in transit. (66 hours 
actual elapsed time, allowing for dif- 
ference in time between the Pacific 
Coast and the East.) 

Considering that air mail is handled 
by ordinary mail from Cleveland, Ohio, 
to Calcium, a distance of approxi- 
mately 400 miles, this little shipment 
of cut bloom indicates the future pos- 
sibilities of air mail service. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selection 
can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON CoopER, Calcium, N. Y. 
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ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 


Specialize in 


IRIS - PEONIES - PHLOX 














Box M.., West Point, Pa. 
GLADIOLI Wholesale 
TULIPS 
Retail NARCISSI 


Is Your Name on Our Mailing List? 


THE NORTHWEST BULB CO., INC. 
Portland - «= ~ rego 
“*One of America’s Premier Bulb Farms”’ 











IRIS SPECIAL 


Our special collection of twelve, differ- 
ent named, choice, bearded Irises, catalog 
value $5.00 or over, sent postpaid; now, 
for $3.00. Colors: blue, lavender, purple, 
pink, rose, bronze, and yellow. Write for 
free catalog. 

CARL SALBACH, Originator and Grower 

304 Creston Road, Berkeley, California 














DAHLIA GROWING COMMERCIALLY 


The Bolles Dahlia Booklets are 50c each per 
j Cultivation; Fertilizers and Large 
and Other 
Enemies; Dahlia Growing Commercially. Alu- 


subject: 


Storage; Insect Pests 


minum Rustless Tags 2c each. Sample Free. 
CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 
Box 84, - - 


Springfield, Pa. 











EDGEVALE GARDENS 
— CHARLES G. SMITH— 
BETTER DELPHINIUMS, PLANTS 
and Seeds 
Catalogue now ready. 


OTTAWAGHILLS, TOLEDO, O. 









































BRAND PEONIES 
Our new 1926 Price List will be mailed 
all our old customers about June Ist. 
Others will please write for it. It will be 
free. 
Peony Growers for Over 50 Years 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
Faribault, Minn. 














WE WANT EVERYONE TO KNOW ABOUT 
our fine Irises, 
Peonies, peren- 
nials, Lilies, 
vines, Dahlias 
and Gladioli. 
We surely have 
many fine 
things you will 
hke. Get our 
Catalogue 


TULIPS — OREGON GROWN 

80 full-sized, 5 varieties, 6 each, $1.50; 30 
mixed, $1, prepaid, August delivery. Delphinium 
seed, shipped when picked fresh, 75c pkt., 6 
pkts., $4.00. No Tulip list this year, but get 
name on next year’s Glad list by sending postal. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty St. Salem, Oregon 
$3.25 for 


DAHLIAS *"s2.c0 


OFFER I—10 varieties, value $2.50, for $2.00. 
OFFER II—5 varieties, value $2.50, for $2.00. 
Order at once and receive gratis one root, value 
75 cents. 


LAURADALE DAHLIA GARDEN 
T. E. BROCKWAY 
1224 Edgebrook Ave. PGH, PA. 


HIGH RATED 


Peonies, Iris, hardy plants. Send for spring and 
summer list. 12 assorted Iris, not labeled, in- 
cluding Sherwin, Wright and Celeste in mix- 
ture, $1.00. Send for our “lot’’ list fine Glads 


not planted June Ist. 
F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, New York 
































Definite Concise 


Comprehensive 


FARR’S BOOKLET 
of HOLLAND BULBS 


tells you 
How to handle bulbs; indoors; outside. 
How tall the stems are. 
Which sorts force well; naturalize. 
How to combine bulbs and perennials. 
How to have a beautiful Spring Garden. 

Ask for your copy now. 

10 per cent. discount on early orders. 


Farr Nursery Co. 
121 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 

















HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 


Delphinium, Hollyhock, Phlox, Columbine, An- 
chusa, Bleeding Heart, Chrysanthemum, Canter- 
bury Bells, Foxglove, Gaillardia, Oriental Poppy, 
Eupatorium, Baby’s Breath, Harebells, Mallow, 
Hardy Pea, Tiger Lily, Pyrethrum, Hardy Blue 
Salvia, Shasta Daisy, Sweet William, Tritoma, 
Strong 
field grown plants that will bloom this year. 


Wall fiower, and 66 other perennials. 


Catalogue sent upon request. 
HARRY B. SQUIRES 


Hampton Bays, - ~ N.Y 








GLADIOLUS 


Write for my GLADIOLUS GUIDE 
BOOK. I have received many comments 
like these: 

“This is easily the best catalog I have 
ever seen.”’ 

“Your system of classification and de- 
scription would be hard to improve upon.” 


ROSES 


My booklet “SUCCESS WITH ROSES” 
tells why roses fail and how you may 
succeed with them. 


J. W. CROW IRIS 
GLADIOLUS 


Lynnwood Ave., 
SIMCOE, HARDY LILIES 
Ontario OUTDOOR ROSES 











Improve Your Soil- 


For ‘Lawns, Gardens, : 
Trees and Shrubbery 


The soil requirements of plants differ 
greatly. We have studied this question care- 
fully. Write us about your soil problem; 
we'll give you the benefit of our experience. 

Hyper-Humus—Odorless—Weedless 
1 100-lb. Bag $1.50 4 100-lb. Bags $5.00 
1 Ton in Bags $20.00 All Prices F.O.B. Plant 

If you grow Rhododendrons, we can help 
you suceed. Write for our booklet “Soil Im- 
provement” which gives full directions for 
using Hyper-Humus. Information on the 
successful growing of Rhododendrons will be 
sent you upon request. RHODO-GRO will 
do the trick—get your copy. 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 
Dept. 16, Newton, New Jersey 


Hyper-Humu5 





"Puts the Top in Top Soil ” 
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Decoration Day Wild Flowers 


I RECALL the Flowers we gathered 
in my girlhood days, for May 30, 
Decoration Day. We took armfuls of 
them to the Town Hall where they 
were made up into Flower Baskets. 
These Baskets were wooden butter 
dishes, with a wire handle entwined 
with Ground Pine; moist sand held 
the Flowers in place and kept them 
fresh. 

I recall the quantities of Pitcher 
Plant blossoms and Lady’s Slippers 
(Moccasin-flower), now seldom seen. 
Of the False Solomon’s Seal (Smila- 
cina bifolia and S. trifolia), often 
called Wild Lily of the Valley, I could 
pick all day and not see where they 
had been picked. 

The Trilliums of course were the 
principal Flower besides heaps of Wild 


Cherry, Shad-bush, Wild Phlox, 
Anemones, Violets, Mandrakes and 
Painted-cups. 


After the program, how proudly 
those Baskets were carried by children 
with red, white and blue sashes over 
one shoulder and tied in a knot with 
streamers at the waist of their white 
dresses. The procession was headed 
by the Band, then a long line of Civil 
War Soldiers, some on horseback keep- 
ing the lines straight, then the school 
children with a Basket of Flowers for 
each grave. 

Of the Civil War Veterans,—like 
our choice Wild Flowers,—but few 
remain. 

RENA BAUER 





The Iris as a Garden Flower 


Every home owner should have the 
Iris, and plenty of it. 


For the Editor’s garden, if he were 
confined to the selection of just one 
flower, in this north country it would 
surely be the Iris. Not only does the 
Iris bloom early, which is desirable 
in the North, but it is green and grow- 
ing every month in the year when the 
ground:is not frozen. The Iris grows 
steadily, even when temperature is 
low, and it will grow under the snow 
during the Winter, when the ground 
is not actually frozen. Just as soon 
as the frost is out in the Spring the 
Iris starts growth and bloom shows 
as soon as the earth is sufficiently 
warm. 


The hardiness of the Iris is its 
most valuable feature, and as a hardy 
plant it will bear much neglect. But 
it responds to care, and if the clumps 
are lifted and divided about once in 
three years the best of results may be 
had. 


Don’t fail to note that a collection 
of Irises is available with subscrip- 
tion to THE FLOWER GROWER, see ad- 
vertising page III. These Irises are 
all grown here on the Editor’s grounds, 
and are not only hardy but all of 
rugged constitution, and in a well- 
drained soil should behave well any- 
where. 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Indexes for THE FLOWER GROWER 


We can supply indexes for THE 
FLOWER GROWER for any year,—1918 
to and including 1925, for 10c. each. 
Save your issues for 1926; secure the 
index at the end of the year; and see 
—— a valuable reference work you 

ave. 





List of Names for Samples 


A very large number of lists for 
sample copies have been received in 
response to my appeal, but there are 
still quite a few blanks out which have 
not been returned. If you have lost 
the blank, send the list just the same. 
THE FLOWER GROWER is worthy of 
your continued assistance in any way 
that it can be rendered, and the send- 
ing of a list of names of prospective 
subscribers is the first thing you can 
do to assist. 


MADISON COOPER, Editor 











IRIS Your selection 10 for $1.00 
Our selection 13 for $1.00 
Nice plants one or more each of the following 
varieties: Agnes, Amabilis, Apollo, Argus, At- 
traction, Bridesmaid, Brittanicus, Camelion, Claris- 
sima, Dolphin, Fontanarabie, Frederick, Gerda, 
Kharput, Khedive, Loreley, Mandraliscae, Mar- 
mora, Miralba, Nationale, Neglecta, Nothung, 
Perfection, Regina, Tamerlane. F.O. B. Omaha. 
Gladiolus—300 bits. 25c; 50 ea. 6 fine named var. 
SHILOH GARDENS, 1809 Farnam St, Omaha, Neb. 








OREGON GLADIOLUS BULBS 
HIGHWAY GARDENS 
Corbett, Oregon 


Growers of High Grade Gladiolus 
Get Your Name On Our Mailing List 














CLEARANCE 
SALE 


A WONDERFUL ASSORTMENT OF 


DAHLIAS 


A great opportunity to secure a fine col- 
lection for Cut Flowers. Many types, 
many colors, many prize winners! 
ALL MUST BE SOLD! 
Our selection, your delight. 
100 large, live Tubers_____------- $5.00 
15 large, live Tubers______--_ ~~ 
(While they last.) 
The World’s leading Gladiolus Catalog, 
free on request. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 
MARSHFIELD - (BoxR) - MASS. 








Peonies! Irises 


The Peony is the King and the Iris the 
Queen of hardy perennials—of unequalled 
value for your garden either as single 
specimen plants or for mass planting. 


Send in your name now for 
1926 Catalogue out in June. 


PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
(I. W. GOODNER, Owner) 


R. F. D. 12, Box 727, SEATTLE, WASH. 











































Bailey’s Cyclopedia : 
of Horti } ty 


The new three volume edition 
the price of the old six val 34 
but containing all of the matter » 
original, can now be had at $2099. 
U. S. and $25.00 in Canada, (The 
inal price was $40 in the U. § « 
in Canada.) a 

At this price no student of ho 
ture can afford to be without this, 
valuable reference work. It con 
compact form a thorough presenta 
the kinds, characteristics ang y 
of cultivation of the species of 
grown in North America for garg 
poses, not only in flowers, but jg: 
and vegetables. ; 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia meets eyer 
of the commercial and professional: 
culturist, and is at the same time m 
ably adapted to the most exacti 
quirements of the amateur. 


3600 pages—thousands of 
tions. Gives 20,000 species and, 
plant names. 1 

Send orders to : 

THE FLOWER GROWER, 


$20 in the U. S. Calcium, } 
$25 in Canada. 4 


a 


—_, 


_ 





IRISES OF PERSONAL 
from a connoisseur collection of high 4 
chosen from best named varieties of ree 
troduction. Special limited introductory 
$4.00 value in fine named sorts for $2.09; 
value for $3.00; $10.00 value for § 
Cash with order. State preference ag tg” 
and whether low priced or higher p; 
eties desired.—R. V. ASHLEY, 172 
Battle Creek, Mich. = 

Member American Iris Society, © 


All Fine Varieise 








~~ ReRe Bas 2S 2 2S 


Per 100 No.5 No.6 
Dr. Elkins $4.00 
Dr. Van Fleet 1.75 
Fern Kyle _- 6.00 
Glendale - 2.50 © 
Indian Maid - 2.00 4 
Ming Toy 1.00. 
Miss Spokane . 2.00 
Mrs. F. C. Peters 8.50 2) 


All Prepaid ce 

25 at 100 rate; 250 at 1000 rate © 

F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower © 

2754 - 45th Ave. Southwest SEATTLE, WAS 


PEONIES | 


For September — 


Delivery ' 

THREE HIGH CLASS PEONIES OF 
EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 

9:2 Mons Jules Elie, early pink_---$M 


9:0 Baroness Schroeder, late white_ 
8:8 Karl Rosenfield, midseason red_ & 


Note the high score; hard to beat @ 
trio. 
Large divisions with plenty of 
and buds. 
One of each, only $3.00 postpaid. 


For other High Class Peonies 
Irises, our retail Catalog will interest ) 
May we not mail you a copy. 


The Pfeiffer Nurse 


WINONA, MINN. 
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